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New  Professional  Text  for  Business  Educators 


PRINCIPLES  OF 
BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 

liy  HKKBKKT  A.  TOWK 

l*rnft‘ssor  itf  Kduvatiim.  Yttrk  I  nivrrsity 

Principles  of  Husiness  Education  juHt  otT  tht*  pre>^ — a  new,  euiiipreiieii!<ive  treat iiieiil  «»t'  the 
basic  principles,  problems,  and  trends  of  business  education.  It  is  ati  ideal  text  for  profes* 
'ional  work  in  business-teacber  training  and  should  he  in  the  library  of  every  husiness  teacher 
and  administrator. 

Phis  new  oTfy-pu^c  h(M»k,  organized  in  28  chapters: 

Klfe<‘tively  orients  the  teacher  into  the  field  of  business  ediicatitni — hacktiroiind.  pur¬ 
poses,  and  relationship  to  general  education. 

it  Treats  all  important  subjet'ts  leading  up  to  ciirricidiini  constructi<»n,  as  well  as  techni(|nes 
of  coiirse-of-study  and  curriculum  development. 

it  ('.fivers  all  phases  of  business  training — hofik keeping.  sten«i{£raphic,  clerical,  distributive, 
social-business. 

it  (rives  attention  to  business  educatifin  on  ail  le\els — hi^h  scIumiI,  junior  hifth  schfitil.  pri¬ 
vate  business  school,  eolleiciate  schfMil  of  business,  junior  college,  sfiecial  institutions,  and 
on-the-job  training. 

it  Discusses  unusual  pertinent  topics  such  as  attitudes  «»f  husiness  aini  iabfir  tfiward  ediica- 
^  tion  and  business  education  in  other  countries. 

Review  questions  and  problems  for  dist'ussion  a  ml  siiggestetl  readings  conclude  each  chapter. 
Written  in  a  straightforward,  diref*t  style.  .Sensibly  dficiiinentefi :  all  statistical  tiata,  prfdileins, 
trends,  and  practices  are  up  to  date. 

OrdiT  this  mnr  book  for  your  tnvn  library  or  fttr  professional  courses  in  business-l4‘ncfn‘r 
training.  List  price,  SH,  less  th4>  usual  discount  to  teachers  and  s(‘h(n}ls.  Place  your  order 
with  our  nearest  office. 

THE  GREGG  PEBLISHING  C  O  HI  P  A  I»  Y 

New  York  16  Chicago  3  .San  Francis<*o  2  Koston  16  Dallas  I  Toronto  3  laindon.  Vi .  C.  I 
To  request  more  information,  you  may  wish  to  use  the  check-coupon  on  pa^e  624. 
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Telling  the  World 

A  S  I'HE  scluxjl  \ear  closes,  we  send  our  greetings  to  every 
member  of  the  big  family  of  B.E.W.  readers — from  those 
whose  friendship  we  count  by  decades  to  the  many  thousands 
who  joined  us  this  year  for  the  first  time.  A  happy,  restful, 
profitable  summer  to  you! 

'I'o  us,  the  magazine  stall,  summer  is  a  season  of  planning 
and  production.  Let  us  share  with  you  some  of  our  plans. 

Teaching  Aids 

Because  we  believe  it  one  of  our  primary  duties  to  help  make 
your  teaching  easier  and  more  successful,  we  will  continue  the 
practical,  interesting,  down-to-earth  classroom  aids  for  w'hich. 
we  believe,  the  B.E.W.  is  noted.  For  example,  in  every  issue 
you  will  find: 

A  "H  arid’ s  H'orst  'J  ranscript so  delightful  to  use  in  your 
typing,  business  English,  and  transcription  classes. 

A  ‘"Q-SAGO”  unit  plan  for  teachers  of  junior  business  train¬ 
ing,  with  contributions  from- ten  national  leaders  in  this  field. 

Materials  for  retailing  teachers^  especially  new  testing  prac¬ 
tices,  classroom  practices,  and  liaison  activities. 

Contest  materials  in  both  transcription  and  bookkeeping — 
tamiliar  and  popular  old-timers! 

In  addition,  articles  on  administrative  topics  and  on  lesson 
procedures  in  each  of  the  other  subject  fields — shorthand,  type¬ 
writing  (a  Harold  Smith  series!),  transcription,  business  arith¬ 
metic  (a  new  Rosenberg  contribution:  new’  practices  that  have 
developed  in  business,  of  concern  to  both  business  arithmetic 
and  bookkeeping  teachers),  commercial  geography,  business  law, 
and  the  others.  No  matter  what  your  duties  are,  you’ll  find 
classroom  aids  on  our  pages. 

Professional  Aids 

Because  we  believe  it  to  be  another  of  our  primary  duties 
to  keep  readers  informed  of  professional  activities,  trends,  re¬ 
searches,  and  literature,  your  B.E.W.  will  feature  in  each  issue 
of  Volume  29; 
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Business  Educators 
Are  Saying  Today: 

Curriculum 

More  schools  are  giving 
,  a  full-cre;iit  course  in 
transcription.  (Page  583) 
Put  the  results  of  your 
communit-  survey  to  work. 
(Page  613) 

Buvmaneh  p 
Stick  to  the  middle  price 
lines!  (Page  609) 

History 

Don’t  miss  the  last  part 
of  John  Robert  Gregg’s 
own  story  of  his  life.  (Page 
616) 

Teachers 

Lesson  plans  should  be 
required  of  all  teachers. 
(Page  596) 

Your  students  are  not 
interested  in  your  personal 
problems ;  keep  them  out 
of  school.  (Page  602) 
Business  teachers  rarely 
ask  their  librarians  or  ad¬ 
ministrators  to  provide 
reference  materials,  sup¬ 
plementary  texts,  or  peri¬ 
odicals.  (Page  585) 

Cold  Cash 

You  can  safeguard 
school  activity  funds  and 
use  them  as  lesson  aids. 
(Page  587) 

Contest  Sponsors 

Check  for  the  names  of 
your  old  college  chums  in 
this  month’s  announcement 
of  the  winners — and  their 
teachers — in  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Bookkeeping  Con¬ 
test.  (Page  592) 

Shorthand 

You  can  use  “regular” 
methods  in  a  class  of 
Spanish  shorthand.  (Page 

607) 

College  Credits 

Most  colleges  now  give 
credit  for  courses  in  typing 
and  shorthand.  (Page  613) 


Bulletin-board  materieHs,  on  the  easily  removed  center, 
spread;  these  include  charts,  posters,  picture  problems,  and 
other  helps. 

Research  revieivs,  with  a  special  series  on  “Why  we  do  what 
we  do”  in  shorthand  by  a  famous  archivist  of  shorthand  re¬ 
searches,  Dr.  Ruth  Anderson;  also  new  “quick  reviews  of  per¬ 
tinent  investigations.” 

Professional  gossip,  to  help  you  keep  your  who’s  who  and 
what’s  what  in  business  education  up  to  date.  This  will  in¬ 
clude  reports  on  educational  developments,  new  films, 
NOMA  notes,  school  changes,  and  personal  activities.  Too, 
each  issue  will  provide  a  complete  review  of  one  of  the  “ten 
best  books  for  business  teachers  to  know  about.”  And,  of  course, 
the  key  to  the  shorthand  plates  in  The  Gregg  fVriter  continues. 

Some  Help  from  You! 

We  believe  that  a  professional  magazine  should,  if  it  is  to 
help  its  field  raise  standards  and  reach  a  high  level  of  achieve¬ 
ment,  provide  also  some  inspiration.  And  that  is  where  you 
come  in,  please. 

Next  September,  thousands  of  our  readers  will  find  them¬ 
selves  with  new  teaching  schedules.  They  will  begin  to  teach 
some  subjects  they  have  not  taught  before.  They  need  encour¬ 
agement,  inspiration.  They  need  to  know  how  pleasant  these 
new  subjects  can  be — how  pleasant  you  have  found  them  to  be. 

On  page  570,  there  is  an  invitation  for  you  to  contribute 
that  encouragement,  and  to  earn  recognition  and  prize  money 
at  the  same  time.  Simply  write  to  us,  “telling  the  world” 
what  business-education  subject  you  like  best  to  teach  and  why. 
Lend  our  pages,  from  your  experience,  the  renewal  of  inspira¬ 
tion  that  we  all  need. 

With  inspiration,  teaching  helps,  and  professional  aids,  your 
B.E.W.  can  continue  to  serve  business  education  not  only  in 
defining  goals  but  in  helping  all  to  attain  them. 


Professional  Report 

SILVER  JUBILEE  FOR  PI  OMEGA  PI 
Alpha  Chapter  of  Pi  Omega  Pi,  at  the  (Kirksville)  Northeast 
Missouri  State  Teachers  College,  is  planning  a  celebration  this 
summer  to  honor  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  fraternity.  Pi  Omega  Pi  was  founded  at  Kirksville  June  13, 
1923,  and  has  since  spread  to  sixty-five  campuses  of  colleges  and 
universities  from  Boston  to  Los  Angeles.  Membership  card 
No.  8,000  was  issued  last  fall. 

NATIONAL  CBEA  MET  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 
The  Catholic  Business  Education  Association  held  its  third  an¬ 
nual  convention  at  Cardinal  Hayes  High  School,  New  York  City, 
on  May  28  and  29.  The  convention  began  on  May  28  with  a 
showing  of  new  visual  aids  and  continued  on  May  29  with  ad- 
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dresses  by  The  Very  Reverend  Monsignor  Edward  J.  Waterson, 
Father  James  Keller,  and  The  Reverend  Joseph  F.  Krug.  In 
addition,  the  program  featured  two  panel  discussions,  one  on  busi¬ 
ness  training  in  the  college  and  one  on  business  training  in  the 
secondary  school.  Sister  M.  Dorothy,  O.P.,  was  general  chair¬ 
man  of  the  program. 

Business  Meeting.  The  chairman  of  the  Midwest  unit  of  the 
CBEA  (which  has  8  regional  units).  Sister  M.  Gregoria,  B.V.M., 
has  announced  the  Chicago  group  has  undertaken  two  studies:  the 
first,  a  study  of  the  commercial  high  school  curriculum,  under 
the  leadership  of  Mary  A.  English  (Wright  Junior  College, 
Chicago) ;  the  second,  a  study  of  guidance  in  Midwest  secondary 
schools,  under  the  leadership  of  Brother  James  Luke,  F.S.C. 
(St.  Mary’s  College,  Winona,  Minnesota). 

Rapidly  growing  cbea  has  announced  these  new  developments: 
founding  of  a  national  honorary  society  for  business  students  in 
Catholic  schools.  Kappa  Beta  Alpha;  preparation  for  publication 
of  an  annual  yearbook,  now  scheduled  for  production  this  spring 
and  featuring  a  short  history  of  Catholic  business  education;  and 
establishment  of  three  new  regional  units.  The  cbea  units,  or  “chap¬ 
ters,”  now  include  the  Eastern,  with  headquarters  at  Cardinal 
Hayes  High  School,  New  York  City;  Northeastern,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  St.  Regis  College,  Weston,  Massachusetts;  Mid¬ 
western,  Mundelein  College,  Chicago;  South-Central,  Purcell 
High  School,  Cincinnati;  Southern,  Dominican  College,  New  Or¬ 
leans;  and  Southwestern,  St.  Edward’s  University,  Austin,  Texas. 

GREGG  COLLEGE  SUMMER  CONFERENCE 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Company  will  commemorate  the  six¬ 
tieth  anniversary  of  Gregg  Shorthand  by  devoting  its  summer  con¬ 
ference,  an  annual  feature  at  The  Gregg  College,  to  a  study  of 
instructional  problems  in  transcription. 

Discussions  will  center  on  four  aspects:  (1)  the  contribution  of 
business  English — and  how  to  assure  it — to  transcription  training; 
(2)  methods  of  classroom  training;  (3)  special  methods,  based  on 
recent  experiments,  for  developing  transcription  ability  among 
children  of  low  I.Q.’s;  and  (4)  transcription  practices  in  business. 

Speakers  on  these  topics  will  be,  in  the  same  order:  (1)  Mrs. 
.Marie  M.  Stewart,  of  the  High  School  in  Stonington,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  well-known  authority  in  the  field  of  business  English;  (2) 
Dr.  Earl  P.  Strong,  professor  of  business  education  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  and  former  training  consultant  for  both  the 
Civil  Service  and  various  business  firms;  (3)  Sister  M.  Therese, 
of  the  Madonna  High  School,  Aurora,  Illinois,  who  will  review 
and  give  the  implications  of  her  research  among  low-ability  groups; 
and  (4)  Mrs.  Anna  Glasser,  of  the  training  division  of  the 
Continental  Illinois  National  Bank. 

The  conference  will  be  held  in  the  Michigan  Room  of  the 
Edgewater  Beach  Hotel,  in  Chicago,  from  9:30  to  4:00  on 
July  24. 

TRI-STATE  MET  IN  AKRON 

The  Tri-State  Business  Education  Association  (eastern  Ohio, 
western  Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia)  held  its  spring  conven¬ 
tion  in  Akron  on  April  9  and  10,  with  Dr.  Elvin  S.  Eyster,  of 
Indiana  University,  as  keynote  speaker.  Doctor  Eyster  opened  the 
convention  with  his  address,  “Business  Teachers  at  Their  Best,” 
and  served  as  chairman  for  an  outstanding  panel  discussion  on 
“The  Businessman  Speaks.”  Next  fall’s  convention  is  scheduled  for 
Pittsburgh  in  October. 


John  Robert  Gregg 


Said,  40  years  ago: 


Students 

Everyone  likes  the  bright, 
sunshiny,  energetic  stu¬ 
dent  —  espe  daily  the 
teacher. 

The  proper  hand  move¬ 
ment  is  important  in  short¬ 
hand  writing,  but  what 
many  students  want  is  the 
proper  brain  movement. 

Shorthand  Systems 

There  are,  too,  what 
might  be  termed  hybrid 
systems,  the  result  of  an 
attempt  to  amalgamate  the 
useful  features  of  two  or 
more  strong  systems  .  .  . 
but  from  the  nature  of 
things  a  hybrid  system  has 
a  shorter  life  than  any 
other. 

Prediction 

A  demand  for  a  briefer 
means  of  representing  the 
language  than  our  cum¬ 
brous  longhand  is  but  a 
natural  result  of  the  ever- 
increasing  pressure  of  the 
age  in  which  we  live.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  suppose 
that  people  will  continue  to 
use  longhand  for  most  of 
the  writing  to  be  done 
when  a  shorter  and  easier 
method  is  at  hand.  ...  In 
a  few  years  shorthand  will 
become  part  of  the  curricu¬ 
lum  of  the  elementary 
schools. 
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New  officers  elected  include:  Paul  Angelo 
(Business  Training  College,  Pittsburgh),  presi¬ 
dent,  succeeding  Elsie  Garlow  (Indiana  State 
Teachers  College),  who  becomes  an  ex-officio 
member  of  the  executive  board;  H.  T.  Horton 
(Akron),  first  vice-president  and  editor  of  the 
Tri-State  Business  Educator;  Elsie  Leffing- 
well  (Carnegie  Tech,  Pittsburgh),  second  vice- 
president  and  business  manager  of  the  Educator; 
Paul  Smith  (Barberton,  Ohio,  High  School), 
treasurer;  Jane  Little  (Pennsylvania  College 
for  Women,  Pittsburgh),  secretary;  and  Harry 
Q.  Packer  (director  of  distributive  and  business 
education.  West  Virginia),  new  board  member. 

RECENT  ELECTIONS 

Reported  recently  to  the  B.E.W.  have  been 
the  election  of  officers  to  the  foUowMng  or¬ 
ganizations: 

Inland  Empire  Education  Association  (Busi¬ 
ness  Education  Division) — Frank  M.  Kellogg 
(Kapowsin,  Washington),  president;  Patricia 
Damon  (Colville,  Washington),  vice-president; 
and  James  C.  Griggs  (North  Central  High 
School,  Spokane),  secretary-treasurer. 

Southeastern  Business  College  Association — 
F.  A.  McCartney  (Anniston,  Alabama),  presi¬ 
dent;  A.  M.  Bruce  (Massey’s  Business  Col¬ 
lege,  Birmingham),  first  vice-president;  H.  J. 
Bolen  (formerly  manager  of  Draughon’s  Busi¬ 
ness  College,  Savannah),  second  vice-president; 
.Marguerite  Brumley  (Perry  Business  School, 
Brunswick,  Georgia),  secretary;  and  Mrs.  J.  F. 
Marsh  (Marsh  Business  College,  Atlanta), 
treasurer. 

California  Business  Educators’  Association  — 
Phillip  Ashworth  (director  of  junior  employ¬ 
ment,  San  Diego),  president;  Dr.  .Marsdon 
Sherman  (Chico  State  College),  vice-president; 
Ethel  McCormack  (Fresno  Technical  School), 
treasurer;  and  Emily  Ziegler  (San  Diego  Vo¬ 
cational  School),  secretary. 

Mid-lVestern  Business  Schools  Association  (at 
April,  Kansas  City  meeting) — H.  Everett  Pope. 
Oklahoma  School  of  Business  (Tulsa),  presi¬ 
dent;  Bruce  Gates,  Gates  College  (Waterloo. 
Iowa),  and  E.  O.  Fenton,  American  Institute  of 
Business  (Des  Moines),  vice-presidents;  Adela 
Hale,  Adela  Hale  School  (Hutchinson, 
Kansas),  re-elected  secretary;  Hugh  Barnes, 
Barnes  School  of  Commerce  (Denver),  treas¬ 
urer;  and  J.  E.  Platt,  Platt  School  of  Com¬ 
merce  (St.  Joseph,  .Missouri),  Ben  Henthorn, 
Kansas  City  College  of  Commerce  (Kansas  City. 
Missouri),  R.  G.  Hanson,  National  Business 
Institute  (Lincoln,  Nebraska),  and  Walter  E. 
Kamprath,  Minnesota  School  of  Business 
(Minneapolis),  members  of  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors.  The  next  meeting  will  be  in  Omaha. 


NBTA  PICKS 
1948  THEME 

“Business  Education 
Is  More  than  Good 
Teaching” — such  is  the 
theme  planned  for  the 
Christmas-time  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  National 
Business  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation,  President  L. 

H.  Diekroeger  has  an¬ 
nounced.  The  meeting  is 
scheduled  for  Detroit, 
at  the  Book-Cadillac 
Hotel  on  December  28,  29,  and  30. 

J.  L.  Holtzclaw',  former  nbta  president  and 
the  supervising  principal  of  business  education  in 
the  Detroit  public  schools,  has  accepted  ap¬ 
pointment  as  local  chairman.  He  will  be  as¬ 
sisted  by  Ivan  Mitchell  (another  former 
NBTA  president)  and  L.  W.  .Mallory,  both  of 
Detroit. 

RESEARCH  CRITERIA 
OFF  THE  PRESS 

Newly  printed  is  ‘‘Criteria  f«jr  Sound  Re¬ 
search  in  Business  Education,”  a  pamphlet  des¬ 
tined  to  become  required  reading  for  graduate 
students  in  business  education. 

The  27-page  brochure  is  the  printed  version 
of  the  spirited  address  given  last  Christmas  time 
by  Research-Expert  Carter  V.  (jOOD,  dean  of 
Teachers  College,  University  of  Cincinnati,  be 
fore  a  meeting  of  Delta  Pi  Epsilon  in  St.  Louis 
This  talk  was  the  sixth  annual  formal  Delta 
Pi  Epsilon  Lecture,  and  contains  a  gold  mine 
of  ideas  and  suggestions  for  the  thesis-seeking 
graduate  student.  Dean  Good  treats  in  detail 
three  kinds  of  research  that  have  been  neglected 
in  business  education — the  historical  research; 
the  case-study  research;  and  the  genetic,  or  de¬ 
velopmental,  research. 

Copies  of  this  excellent  brochure  are  available 
from  the  South-Western  Publishing  Company, 
634  Broadway,  Cincinnati,  for  50  cents  a  copy. 

COLLEGIATE . 

APPOINTMENTS 
William  A.  Rich¬ 
ards,  from  the  Secre¬ 
tarial  Science  Depart¬ 
ment  at  the  Georgia 
State  College  for  Wo¬ 
men  at  .Milledgeville, 
Georgia,  to  head  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Business 
Education  and  Business 
Administration  at  the 
Florence  (Alabama) 
State  Teachers  College,  effective  in  September. 


lU  SIM  SS  Edlcation 
WORII) 


L.  H.  Dif.krohgrr 
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THE  BUSINFSS  EDUCATION  WOPLO 


From:  TYPEWRITING  TEACHER 


PRINCIPAL 


I  could  not  leave  for  the  summer  without  calling  your 
attention  to  our  need  for  adjustable  typing  desks. 


Our  need  is  very  real.  In  our  classes  at  present,  we 
have  no  way  of  altering  the  height  of  the  typewriters;  so 
little  girls  stretch  to  reach  ^  to  the  keyboard,  and  husky 
football  players  have  to  slump  to  get  down  to  the  keyboard. 


The  answer  to  our  problem  is  the  Hartnett  Adjustable 
Typing  Desk,  an  inexpensive  but  sturdy  desk  with  a  built-in 
elevator.  The  desk  has  a  platform  on  which  the  typewriter 
rests;  by  turning  a  knob,  one  can  raise  or  lower  the  plat¬ 
form  until  the  typewriter  is  at  the  exactly  rip^t  bfjrrlit  — 
Thus,  a  machine  could  be  used  by  a^t 
by  a  short  girl  the  mill  »  '  t 
mac  hi 


\venue 
at  once  int< 

correct 


.ond  Desk 
Vlo\»tn»«  .1 

niondi  — 

-I  Wesearcb  on  t 


^aine 


U  %  o«sK  ,  - - - - — ^ 

^  AojtisTA  fM  liT?  Till  I  II  desks  for 

Ills'll  ili^rTi  I  show  that  accuracy,  speed, 
^^MifrrTtT.-fnTTflii  improve  when  the  typewriter  height  is 
"exactly  right."  Besides,  the  desks  look  good,  too — ^bring 
office  atmosphere  right  into  the  classroom. 


Won’t  you  please  investigate  this  marvelous  and  much- 
needed  desk  for  us?  It  is  just  what  we  need  for  meeting  our 
"individual  differences"  problem  in  the  typing  classes.  It 
is  sure  to  improve  our  class  achievement. 


And  do  have  a  fine  summer.  My  Principal: 


To  request  more  information,  you  may  wish  to  use  the  check-coupon  on  page  624. 


J.  Frank  Dame  John  R.  Haubert 


Dr.  J.  Frank  Dame,  from  his  post  as  edu¬ 
cational  liaison  officer  for  the  National  Office 
Management  Association,  to  the  staff  of  the 
Florida' State  University,  in  Tallahassee.  (Doc¬ 
tor  Dame  was  formerly  director  of  business  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  Washington,  D.  C.,  public  schools, 
and  subsequently  at  Temple  University  and  the 
Bloomsburg,  Pennsylvania,  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  prior  to  joining  the  headquarters  staff  of 
NOMA.) 

Robert  M.  Swanson,  graduate  of  Indiana 
State  Teachers  College  and  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  to  the  staff  of  Thiel  College  as  an  ac¬ 
counting  instructor. 

PROFESSIONAL 

APPOINTMENT 

John  R.  Haubert,  director  of  business  edu¬ 
cation  at  Elizabethtown  (Pennsylvania)  College, 
and  former  director  at  Rider  College  and  of 
the  junior  college  division  of  the  Valley  Forge 
Military  Academy,  to  the  post  of  Chief  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
(Pennsylvania  has  had  no  Chief  since  S.  Gor¬ 
don  Rudy  resigned  the  position  last  year  to  be¬ 
come  business  manager  of  the  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  school  district.)  Mr.  Haubert,  author  of 
numerous  articles  on  placement  and  follow-up 
of  business  graduates,  earned  his  master’s  de¬ 
gree  at  Penn  State  and  is  currently  a  doctoral 
candidate  at  Temple  University. 

BEREAVEMENTS 

Harry  Collins  Spillman,  distinguished 
business  educator,  author,  lecturer,  and  world 
traveler,  died  in  his  Scottsville,  Kentucky,  home 
on  April  25,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six. 

Born  and  educated  in  Kentucky,  with  graduate 
work  at  Harvard  University,  Mr.  Spillman  was 
for  many  years  active  in  business  education.  He 
taught  in  Rider  College,  Trenton,  New  Jersey, 
and  in  the  public  schools  of  Rockford,  Butte, 
and  Milwaukee.  Prior  to  his  teaching  career 
he  had  been  a  reporter  on  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal.  He  then  served  for  over  twenty  years 
as  director  of  education  and  as  employment 
manager  for  the  Remington  Typewriter  Com- 
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pany.  For  four  years  he  was  a  special  lecturer 
for  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company. 

Mr.  Spillman  was  famous  for  his  oratory. 
He  gave  over  5,000  addresses,  speaking  to  audi¬ 
ences  in  North  America,  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa;  and  the  stories  of  his  success  in  spell¬ 
binding  his  listeners  are  legion.  To  give  a  cross- 
section  of  the  groups  to  which  he  has  spoken 
would  be  to  list  a  fVho's  fVho  of  civic  forums, 
chambers  of  commerce,  trade  associations,  sales 
and  advertising  clubs,  service  groups,  men’s  and 
women’s  clubs,  and  educational  associations.  The 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers  alone 
sponsored  him  in  more  than  250  appearances,  in 
twenty-four  states.  The  speeches  for  which 
he  was  so  well  known  dealt  with  personal 
philosophy:  he  built  in  his  listeners  new  opti¬ 
mism  and  a  desire  for  self-improvement. 

Mr.  Spillman  was  author  of  three  books: 
Making  the  Business  Speech  Effective.  The 
Aristocracy  of  Service,  and  Personality,  the  last 
of  which  enjoyed  the  largest  sale  of  any  book 
ever  published  on  the  subject.  Too,  he  con¬ 
tributed  widely  to  numerous  journals. 

For  the  past  two  years,  Mr.  Spillman’s  ill 
health  had  curtailed  his  engagements;  his  last 
speaking  appearance  was  a  few  months  ago  in 
Bowling  Green  (Kentucky)  Business  Univer¬ 
sity.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Roberta  Beau¬ 
champ  Spillman,  and  a  sister,  Jessie  Spillman. 
His  death  deprives  America  of  a  champion  for 
free  business  enterprises  and  for  business  edu¬ 
cation. 

Henry  P.  Behrensmeyer,  internationally 
known  penman,  died  in  Quincy,  Illinois,  on 
April  25  at  the  age  of  eighty.  Called  by  many 
the  greatest  penman  of  the  country,  Mr. 
Behrensmeyer  taught  for  over  fifty  years  in  the 
Quincy  Gem  City  Business  College.  He  retired 
from  the  College  just  a  few  years  ago.  He 
continued  until  his  death  the  great  business  he 
had  built  up  for  many  years  in  the  engrossing 
of  diplomas,  resolutions,  and  testimonials. 

SPEAKING  PRIVATELY 

Mary  F.  Bierstadt,  who  has  been  serving  as 
a  civilian  instructor  in  Korea,  is  back  at  her 
home  in  Farmington,  Illinois.  The  B.E.W.  has 
been  in  frequent  contact  with  Miss  Bierstadt, 
for  her  Korean  students  in  Seoul  have  been  regu 
lar  participants — and  winners — in  the  B.E.W. 
hookkeeping  contests. 

SPECIAL  HONORS 

Congratulations  are  due  to  Dr.  Herbert  A. 

Tonne,  of  New  York  University:  his  recent 
book.  Principles  of  Business  Education,  was  se¬ 
lected  as  “One  of  the  fifty  best  books  in  educa¬ 
tion’’  for  1947  by  the  National  Education  As¬ 
sociation. 

THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


ACCOUNTING 
APTITUDE  TEST 
A  new  testing  pro¬ 
gram  to  measure  the 
chances  of  students  and 
junior  accountants  just 
entering  the  profession  | 
has  been  announced  by  j 
the  American  Institute  j 
of  Accountants,  national  j 
professional  society  of  i 
certified  public  ac¬ 
countants. 

Developed  during  four  years  of  intensive 
work  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Ben  D.  Wood, 
and  based  on  more  than  60,000  individual 
examinations,  the  tests  cover  vocational  interest, 
aptitude,  achievement  for  beginning  students, 
and  achievement  for  advanced  students  and 
junior  accountants.  The  tests  are  intended  both 
for  guidance  and  for  placement  purposes.  For 
sample  tests  and  complete  information,  write  to 
the  American  Institute  of  Accountants,  13  East 
41st  Street,  New  York  17,  New  York. 

NEW  CLERICAL 

APTITUDE  TEST  | 

Science  Research  Associates,  long  the  active  | 
sponsor  of  better  materials  for  guidance,  re-  I 
cently  produced,  with  the  co-operation  of  a  firm  ; 
of  personnel  consultants,  two  aptitude  tests.  I 
One  measures  mechanical  aptitude;  the  other, 
clerical  aptitude.  Specimen  sets  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  sra  (228  South  Wabash  Ave¬ 
nue,  Chicago  4)  for  75  cents  each.  j 

The  SRA  Clerical  Aptitude  Test  is  short;  it  i 
has  three  parts,  takes  but  25  minutes  to  ad-  i 
minister,  and  has  an  ingenious  self-scoring  grid 
that  warrants  the  interest  of  any  testmaker, 
whether  or  not  he  is  interested  in  aptitudes! 
Although  the  student  works  through  a  booklet, 
the  use  of  stepped-down  pages  puts  all  the  ' 
answers  on  one^sheet,  which  is  backed  up  with 
carbon  paper.  Scoring  the  full  test  is,  then,  a 
matter  of  a  few  seconds’  inspection.  . 

Part  I  of  the  test  (5  minutes)  measures  com-  j 
mand  of  the  basic  vocabulary  and  verbal  rela-  1 
tions  needed  by  office  workers.  There  are  48 
pairs  of  words,  arranged  in  order  of  increasing 
difficulty;  testee  indicates  whether  the  words  are 
the  same,  opposite,  or  neither  in  meaning. 

Part  II  (15  minutes)  consists  of  24  items  re-  | 
quiring  the  application  of  basic  arithmetical 
processes.  Part  III  (5  minutes)  is  a  unique 
test  of  the  ability  to  perceive  details  easily  and 
rapidly.  Called  the  “Office  Checking”  section  j 
of  the  battery,  this  part  requires  students  to  use  J 
a  key  and  to  find  its  duplicate  for  each  of  144  I 
items. 


convenient^  more  useful  —  be- 
cause  it  is  shaped  like  a  pencil. 
Encased  in  wood,  it  protects  the  ; 
100  Vo  pure  pre-war  rubber  and  ^ 
gives  you  a  clean,  fresh  erasing 
point  at  all  times.  EraserStik 
gets  into  tight  places,  erases  a 
single  letter  without  marring  the 
rest  of  the  word. 

Point  EraserStik  with  a  knife  or 
mechanical  sharpener.  Use  it 
for  ink,  pencil  or  typewriting. 
Convenient  for  pocket  or  purse. 

Teachers! — instruct  your  students 
in  the  new,  modern  method  of 
erasing  by  using  EraserStik. 
Requisition  through  your  supply 
department ...  or,  if  you  prefer, 
fill  out  the  coupon  for  one  FREE 
sample. 


yl 

t.'' 

i" 


7099B  with  bnsh  ISc  7099  without  brush  lOc 


A.  W.  FABER-CASTEU  Pencil  Co..  Inc. 
Newark  4,  N.  J. 

Please  send  me  one  Free 
EraserStik  No.  7099B. 

Name . 

School . . . 

City . 


.State.^ 


You  may  wish  to  use  the  coupon  on  page  624. 
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■■■  The  authors  ot  the  test  claim  validity  through 

preliminary  screening  of  items  and  prepublica- 

T.|  I  j  WT  1  J  !  children  of  four  high  schools. 

^11  r  |1  0  YY  O  r  1  Cl  Norms  are  provided  for  each  part  of  the  test 

j  and  for  the  battery  as  a  whole;  for  the  latter, 
!  the  autlmrs  claim  a  coefficient  of  reliability  of 
why  you  like  to  teach  your  favorite  sub-  i  .92  minimum. 


☆  ]ect,  so  that  other  teachers  may  | 

^  gain  confidence  and  interest  in  i 

I 

teaching  new  courses  and'  so 
that  young  teachers  may  find 
inspiration  in  your  experience. 
Write  in  a  thousand  words  or 
less,  but  with  great  enthusiasm 
and  deep  sincerity,  ivhat  busi¬ 
ness  subfect  you  prefer  to  teach 
and  why.  Address  your  letter 
to  Teachers  Contest,  The  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  World,  270 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
16,  New  York.  A  ten-dollar 
prize  will  be  awarded  for  the  i 

best  letter  on  each  subject  (but  ! 

only  if  at  least  ten  contestants  I 

write  about  your  favorite  sub-  j 

feet),  apid  the  prize-winning 
letters  will  be  published  in  our 
next  volume.  Deadline  is  July  ^ 

30,  1948.  Please  tell  the  bust-  ^ 

ness-education  world  what  and  why 


You  Like  to  Teach! 


DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION 
IS  GAINING  STATURE 
This  past  year  has  seen  an  amazing  resurgence 
of  interest  in  distributive  education.  For  years 
business  educators  have  been  urging  young 
Americans  to  seek  careers  in  retailing;  suddenly 
youth  is  turning  to  this  field  with  a  zest  and  in¬ 
terest  that  warrants  observation. 

Carefully  made  plans  are  maturing  at  last 
into  resultful  programs  that  attract,  and  train 
in  retailing,  superior  students  on  all  levels. 

Distributive  Education  Clubs.  With  the 
active  sponsorship  of  the  Business  Education 
Service  (of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education)  and 
the  state  and  city  supervisors  and  c«>-ordinators 
of  distributive  education,  a  chain  of  student 
clubs  has  been  founded  and  has  got  off  to  a 
good  start.  Under  the  national  parent  organiza¬ 
tion,  Distribut(»rs  Club  of  America,  deca  chap¬ 
ters  have  been  founded  in  hundreds  of  high 
schools  and  linked  in  regional  and  state  organiza¬ 
tions.  The  Distributive  Education  Clubs  of 
America  have  monthly  meetings,  regional  con¬ 
ferences,  state  assemblies,  even  a  national  con¬ 
vention.  This  spring  the  national  convention 
was  held  in  St.  Louis — a  three-day  meeting  com¬ 
plete  with  banquets,  speeches,  ami  notables. 

■  Typical  of  the  fine  leadership  being 
given  the  distributive  student  is  this 
group:  the  officers  and  sponsors  of  the 
Missouri  state  organization  of  Dis¬ 
tributive  Education  Clubs.  Many 
B.E.fT.  readers  will  recognize  Fran 
McCreery  (fourth  from  left  in  back 
row),  state  supervisor ;  Ralph  Harri¬ 
son  (extreme  right,  front  row),  co¬ 
ordinator  in  Springfield ;  and  Mrs. 
Bernice  Kirby  (beside  Mr.  Harrison  J , 
state  club  sponsor  and  co-ordinator  in 
Gallatin. 


r 


) 
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■  Shown  here  is  Dwight  C.  Horn,  one  of  St.  Louis's  four  co-ordinators,  with  one  of  his 
four  retailing  classes  at  Roosevelt  High  School.  Each  afternoon  he  supervises  their 
work  in  St.  Louis  stores.  As  in  all  Missouri  d.e.  classrooms,  conference  tables  and 
chairs  are  used,  students  "dress  the  part,"  und  classes  are  conducted  like  businessmen's 
seminars.  Shown  behind  Mr.  Horn  is  a  Sears  Unit,  used  in  classwork. 
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I'he  UECA  program  is  both  professional  and 
social.  Meetings  feature  contests  (on  many 
phases  of  merchandising  and  advertising)  and 
entertainment,  so  that  the  co-operative  student 
finds  a  compensation  for  the  school  activities  his 
work-study  program  causes  him  to  miss.  Chap¬ 
ters  and  state  organizations  are  all  formally  or¬ 
ganized,  with  officers,  distinctive  pins,  constitu¬ 
tions,  programs  of  activities. 

Sears-Roebuck  Foundation.  Heavy  backer  of 
OECA  is  the  affluent  Sears-Roebuck  Foundation, 
which  not  only  supports  the  cost  of  the  national 
organization’s  quarterly  journal.  The  Distribu¬ 
tor  (a  vigorously  edited,  enthusiastic,  profusely 
illustrated  magazine),  but  also  is  bringing 
genuine  glamour  and  lure  into  retailing  class¬ 
rooms  all  over  the  country  through  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  “Sears  Units.” 

Each  unit  consists  of  attractive,  modern  dis¬ 
play  and  counter  equipment.  The  Sears  Unit 
in  Roosevelt  High  School,  St.  Louis,  is  typical: 
it  includes  a  solid  counter,  a  glass  showcase 
counter,  display  shelves,  even  a  three-view  mir¬ 
ror  and  dummies. 

That  students  are  responding  to  the  exciting 
invitation  is  shown  by  a  recent  report  of  Arnold 
ZoPF,  city  supervisor  of  distributive  education  in 
St.  Louis.  His  program  began  in  September, 
j945,  with  one  class  of  24  students;  today  he 
has  4  co-ordinators  to  help  him  make  effective 
a  retailing  program  for  630  students  in  21 
classes  in  6  different  high  schools. 


Sales  Federation.  Other  groups,  too,  are 
lending  their  weight  to  the  popularization  of 
retailing.  One  of  the  most  active  of  these  is  the 
National  Federation  of  Sales  Executives,  which 
headed  a  list  of  1948  activities  with  a  proposal 
to  “sell  selling.”  The  Federation  is  interested  in 
promoting  career  salesmanship;  so  it  is  stimulat¬ 
ing  school  groups  on  all  levels  to  prepare  and 
offer  more  complete  training  for  selling.  To  aid 
in  this  stimulation,  the  Federation  recently  con¬ 
ducted  a  $1, 000-prize  essay  contest  on  “Selling 
as  a  Career.” 

The  Philadelphia  Plan  is  a  sample  of  the 
Federation’s  work.  It  is  a  program  to  interest 
Philadelphia  students  in  a  selling  career.  It  fea¬ 
tures  the  invitation  of  youths  to  the  monthly 
meetings  of  the  Philadelphia  Sales  Managers  As¬ 
sociation,  the  provision  of  speakers  to  business 
classes,  a  special  “Selling  as  a  Career”  luncheon 
with  300  student  guests,  and  distribution  of  voca¬ 
tional  literature. 

(Copies  of  Selling  as  a  Career  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  request  from  Robert  Whitney, 
executive  secretary.  National  Federation  of 
Sales  Executives,  Hotel  Shelton,  49th  Street 
and  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.) 

Summary.  With  such  effective  sponsorship 
by  business  and  education,  with  such  complete 
“drawing  cards,”  with  so  much  growth  and  the 
momentum  of  so  much  success,  distributive  edu¬ 
cation  appears  to  be  gaining  the  stature  for 
which  its  advocates  have  so  long  planned. 
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SECRETARIAL 
ETIQUETTE 

In  February,  the 
B.E.W.  carried  a  news 
note  about  the  use  of 
the  comic  strip  in  teach¬ 
ing  economics.  This 
month  we  add  to  the 
evidences  of  growing  use 
of  interesting  visual  aids 
the  new  filmstrip  re¬ 
cently  produced  and  re¬ 
leased  by  BEVA,  “Secre¬ 
tarial  Etiquette.”  If  your  students  have  main¬ 
tained  a  sophisticated  air  toward  your  attempts 
at  modifying  their  behavior  in  office  training, 
you’ll  want  to  try  this  merry  but  method-in¬ 
madness  filmstrip:  it  is  composed  of  forty-three 
frames,  thirty-one  of  which  are  cartoons  that 
are  hilarious  but  hintful. 

The  cartoons  are  the  work  of  Gar,  the  subtle 
story  is  the  result  of  a  survey  by  the  Albany 
Business  College,  and  the  photography  and  cap¬ 
tions  are  the  work  of  beva  director.  Dr.  Clif¬ 
ford  Ettinger.  The  strip  is  divided  into  two 
groups:  those  cartoons  directly  concerning  the 
stenographer’s  deficiencies  and  those  cartoons 
concerning  possible  employer  deficiencies.  Every 
one  of  the  thirty-one  cartoons,  two  of  which  are 
shown  here,  sets  the  stage  for  serious  discussion. 

Statistics:  35  mm.  silent  sound  strip;  for  pur¬ 
chase  only,  $3.50;  from  beva,  104  West  61st 
Street,  New  York  23,  New  York. 

SOME  THINGS 
ARE  FREE 

Attractive  graphs  and  pie-charts,  in  color,  and 
suitable  for  bulletin-board  displays  in  economics 
and  consumer  classes,  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 
Ask:  Clyde  L.  Rogers,  Secretary,  National  In¬ 
dustrial  Conference  Board,  247  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  17,  New  York. 

These  graphs  and  charts  give  up-to-date  (and 
often  very  pictorial)  information  on  a  variety 
of  business  indexes — amounts  of  insurance  in 
force,  for  example;  livestock;  home  ownership; 
wage  and  price  ratios;  and  so  on.  Collectively, 
the  display  pieces  are  called  “Road  Maps  of  In¬ 
dustry”  and  have  been  widely  used  in  the  social 
studies  departments  of  New  York  City  high 
schools. 

The  Flight  of  Speech,  1S97-1947 ,  a  beautifully 
written  and  illustrated  book  of  108  pages  about 
the  history  of  the  telephone — more  especially, 
about  the  history  of  the  Independent  telephone 
industry — may  be  obtained  by  those  who  write 
quickly  and  persuasively  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Telephone  Company,  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  whose 
fiftieth  anniversary  the  book  commemorates. 
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IV hat’s  in  Your  Life  Insurance  Policy?  is  the 
newest  in  the  long  series  of  insurance  teaching 
aids  available  to  those  teachers  who  write  to  the 
Institute  of  Life  Insurance,  60  East  42d  Street, 
New  York  17,  New  York.  Suggestion:  ask  for 
the  catalogue  of  free  materials. 

FILM  FOR  JUNIOR 
BUSINESS  TRAINING 

IVhat  Is  Business?  is  the  fundamental  question 
in  a  course  in  elementary  or  introductory  busi¬ 
ness  training;  it  is  also  the  title  of  one  of 
the  newest  Coronet  film  releases,  a  one-reel 
sound  film  that  answers  the  question  well. 

The  film  gives  students  a  view  of  business  in 
the  world  around  them:  it  produces  Mother’s 
pen,  the  bread  on  the  breakfast  table,  the  pop-up 
toaster  into  which  the  bread  goes.  With  familiar 
objects  such  as  these,  students  at  the  junior  high 
through  adult  level  are  introduced  to  the  pro¬ 
duction,  distribution,  and  service  phases  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  film  may  be  purchased  directly  from 
Coronet  Instructional  Films,  Coronet  Building, 
Chicago  1  ($90  in  color,  $45  in  black-and-white), 
or  rented  from  beva,  104  West  61st  Street,  New 
York  23  ($2.50). 

SPECIAL  STENCILS 
FOR  NEWSPAPERS 

Sponsors  of  duplicated  school  newspapers  will 
appreciate  the  convenience  of  using  the  new  A. 
B.  Dick  Company  Mimeotype  stencils  for  school 
newspapers.  In  addition  to  the  usual  line  num¬ 
bering  and  bottom-of-page  warning  signals,  the 
new  stencils  have  guide  lines  for  placement  of 
both  1/2-  and  1 /3-page-wide  columns,  thus  sim¬ 
plifying  enormously  the  planning  and  typing  of 
news  columns. 

When  ordering,  still  specify  “960  Mimeotype 
Stencils,”  but  add  the  descriptive  phrase,  “School 
Newspaper  Stencil  Sheets.” 


Boon  for  school-paper  sponsors. 
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TOO  MANY  FRILLS 
Don’t  come  to  the  office  dressed  for 
a  dote ...  business  men  prefer  simple 
attire  . . .  refined  in  design. 


Two  of  the  cartoons  from  the  new  BEVA  filmstrip,  “Secretarial  Etiquette.” 


PAY  AS  YOU  GO! 

[Within  a  week  after  publication  of  the  May 
issue,  the  B.E.W.  received  a  score  of  letters 
such  as  the  following:] 

Dear  BEW: 

I  thoroughly  enjoyed  your  editorial,  “Pay 
As  You  Go,”  in  your  May  issue.  I’m  inspired 
— and  interested.  Where 
can  I  find  a  school  that 
offers  a  course  giving 
graduate  credit,  work 
experience,  and  a  sala¬ 
ried  job? 

[The  B.E.W.  also  re¬ 
ceived  several  letters 
from  collegiate  heads  of 
departments,  most  of 
which  echoed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  point  of  view:] 

Dear  BEW: 

...  a  fine  idea  and  I’d  like  to  arrange  such 
a  program  here.  To  do  so,  I  would  have  to  be 
able  to  show  our  Dean  many  inquiries  for  such 
a  course  before  he  would  authorize  our  offering 
it.  Can’t  you  encourage  your  readers  to  write 
to  us  asking  for  it? 

[From  one  correspondent,  Dr.  J  Marshall 
Hanna,  director  of  business  education  at  Ohio 
State  University,  however,  we  received  a  bulle¬ 
tin  showing  that  his  department  is  offering  pre¬ 
cisely  such  a  course  this  summer,  from  July  29 
to  September  3. 

[The  Ohio  State  course  is  approximately  as 
follows:  a  week  of  class  work,  four  weeks  of 
office  employment  at  regular  office  salaries,  and 
a  final  week  of  integrating  classwork.  The 
course  carries  three  graduate  credits.  For  com¬ 
plete  information,  write  to  Doctor  Hanna  at 


Room  223,  Journalism  Building,  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus,  Ohio. — Editor} 

WHAT’S  IN  A  NAME? 

Dear  BEW : 

.  .  .  You’re  putting  across  some  fine  ideas — 
except  Q-SAGO.  That  w’ord  is  driving  me 
crazy.  I  don’t  know  what  it  means,  nor  greatly 
care  (I’m  not  a  teacher  of  elementary  business 
training)  ;  but  the  word  haunts  me.  I  think 
I’ll  use  it  as  a  gobbledegook  adjective.  “Your 
new  hat  is  just  too  Q-sago!”  or  “Isn’t  he  revolt- 
ingly  Q-sago?”  .  .  .  Ruth  Bruner 

Natchitoches,  Louisiana 

[“Sticks  and  stones  .  .  .  ” — Editor] 

CONTEST  COMMENTS 

Dear  BEW:  I  had  no  intention  of  mentioning 
your  [bookkeeping]  contest  to  my  class.  How¬ 
ever,  they  seem  to  have  found  out  about  it  and 
have  set  up  a  howl.  Please  send  me  all  the 
necessary  instructions. 

Marguerite  B.  Unruh 
Lane  High  School 
Charlottesville,  Virginia 

RENEWALET 

Dear  BEW:  I  am  enclosing  a  check  to  cover 
the  fees  for  my  students  and  for  my  own  sub¬ 
scription  renewal.  We  are  planning  to  make  a 
formal  presentation  of  our  certificates  on  our 
annual  Class  Award  Night.  Members  of  our 
bookkeeping  class,  both  w’inners  and  losers,  have 
benefited  beyond  words  from  the  bookkeeping 
contests.  In  fact,  the  interest  aroused  has  af¬ 
fected  the  entire  commercial  department.  An¬ 
other  year  we  will  do  still  better! 

Naomi  E.  Winter 
Gesu  Parish  School 
Miami  16,  Florida 


Bi  sim:ss  Education 
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Don’t  Grade  So  Many  Typing  Papers ! 

D  E.  G.  BLACKSTONE 

Director  of  Business  Education 
University  of  Southern  California 


P  APERS  are  ordinarily  graded  for  one  or 
more  of  three  supposedly  fundamental  reasons : 
(a)  for  administrative  purposes,  (b)  for  reme¬ 
dial  purposes,  or  (c)  for  motivation  purposes. 
Administrative  purposes  include  such  objec¬ 
tives  as  determining  what  progress  a  student  is 
making,  whether  he  passes  or  fails,  whether  he 
is  eligible  for  rewards  and  honors,  and  the 
like.  Remedial  purposes  aim  to  determine  the 
specific  difficulties  a  student  is  having,  so  that 
he  may  be  corrected  and  guided  toward  the 
best  possible  progress.  Motivation  purposes 
aim  to  stimulate  students  to  strive  hard  to 
learn  typing. 

Are  Those 
Our  Purposes? 

How  many  exercises  or  papers  need  to  be 
graded  in  order  to  satisfy  the  administrative 
purposes?  If  only  one  paper  a  week  were 
graded,  18  to  20  marks  would  be  available 
by  the  end  of  a  semester.  Would  an  average 
of  that  many  grades  be  enough  to  give  a  fair 
sampling  of  a  student’s  ability?  Two  papers 
a  week  would  give  36  marks,  one  paper  a  day 
would  give  90  marks,  three  papers  a  day  would 
give  270  marks — hou-  main  are  really 
needed?  Apparently  it  is  not  for  administra¬ 
tive  purposes  that  we  grade  so  many  papers. 

To  satisfy  the  remedial  function,  clearly  it 
is  not  necessary  to  mark  every  paper  typed. 
Remedial  w'ork  has  to  do  with  errors,  with 
diagnosis,  and  with  the  application  of  cor¬ 
rective  instruction  for  the  overcoming  of 
errors.  Errors  may  be  classified  as  accidental 
or  habitual.  The  accidental  errors  are  those 
that  occur  once  in  a  while,  but  not  often;  the 
habitual  ones  occur  again  and  again.  Not 
much  can  be  done  about  the  accidental  errors, 
but  much  can  be  done  about  the  habitual  ones. 
The  habitual  errors,  however,  are  likely  to 
appear  in  almost  every  paper  the  student  types. 
An  analysis  of  almost  any  exercise  would  re¬ 
veal  some  of  them — one  doesn’t  have  to  grade 
every  paper  to  find  them.  So  it  appears  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  grade  every  paper  for 
remedial  purposes, 

bU 


Perhaps  it  is  the  motivation  purpose  that 
leads  us  to  think  that  all  papers  should  be 
graded.  Students  have  been  conditioned  to 
believe  that  any  paper  that  is  handed  in  to  a 
teacher,  whether  it  is  English,  mathematics, 
typing,  or  any  other  subject,  should  be  graded 
and  handed  back.  Students  are  supposed  to 
be  interested  in  knowing  how  well  they  have 
done  (as  if  they  couldn’t  judge  for  themselves) 
so  that  they  can  know  w’hat  degree  of  progress 
they  are  making.  It  is  said  that  if  students 
are  told  that  a  given  exercise  is  to  be  typed 
but  not  handed  in,  the  students  will  loaf  and 
will  fail  to  learn.  It  is  also  said  that  students 
are  not  all  equally  affected  by  grading — that 
some  don’t  care.  Certainly  grades  cannot  be 
the  only  type  of  motivation  used  if  instruction 
is  to  be  effective.  Other  types  of  stimulation 
must  be  used,  f  or  motivation  purposes,  then, 
as  for  administrative  and  remedial  purposes, 
it  seems  doubtful  that  every  paper  should  be 
graded. 

Can  Grading 
Be  Harmful? 

Excessive  grading  has  been  challenged  as 
being  responsible  for  retarding  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  good  typewriting  techniques  by  stu¬ 
dents.  It  is  said  that  students,  if  they  are 
interested  in  grades,  try  to  turn  in  the  kinds 
of  pai>ers  that  will  be  given  high  marks.  In 
most  cases  they  find  that  the  marks  are  based 
primarily  on  accuracy ;  hence  they  try  to  turn 
in  accurate  papers.  To  attain  this  highly  de¬ 
sired  accuracy,  they  resort  to  incorrect  tech¬ 
niques  for  fear  that  they  cannot  attain  the  ac¬ 
curacy  they  desire  by  the  use  of  the  techniques 
the  teacher- recommends,  ^'he  student,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  reaches  the  last  line  of  an  exercise 
without  a  single  error;  but  he  is  fearful  that 
he  w’ill  make  one;  so  he  abandons  all  at¬ 
tempt  at  correct  techniques,  looks  at  his 
fingers,  and  picks  out  the  letters,  one  by  one, 
praying  that  he  won’t  hit  one  wrong.  He  is 
interested  in  the  product  (the  typed  paper), 
not  in  the  learning  process  (techniques). 

Busines.smen,  of  course,  are  chiefly  concerned 
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with  thtt  txpinj;  pioduct,  in  the  loini  ol  iiiuil- 
able  papers,  speedily  produced ;  but  they 
are  dealing  with  typists  who  are  already 
trained.  The  teacher  is  dealing  with  people 
who  are  in  the  process  of  being  trained. 
I'eachers  are  interested  in  the  product,  too; 
hut  they  are  even  more  concerned  about  the 
pKxress — the  techniques  of  typing — for  rhe\ 
know  that  the  only  effective  road  to  speedy 
and  accurate  production  is  through  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  good  typing  techniques,  such  as 
correct  fingering,  correct  stroking,  proper  car¬ 
riage  return^,  and  the  like.  Students  seem  to 
be  more  voncerned — in  the  typing  ot  letters. 
envelope^.  manuscripts,  reports,  invoices,  and 
the  like  (what  we  call  “production  work”) — 
with  attaining  accuracy  than  with  attaining 
either  speed  or  good  techniques:  they  expect  to 
he  graded  on  accuracy — not  on  speed,  nor  on 
techniques. 

If  we  want  to  develop  high  production 
speed,  plus  accuracy,  we  must  develop  good 
o|>erating  techniques.  Otherwise  we  may  gain 
accuracy  but  neither  speed  nor  good  techniques. 
If  we  want  speeil  and  g<K)d  techniques,  per¬ 
haps  we  should  go  about  it  in  the  same  wa\ 
that  we  have  gone  about  the  obtaining  of  ac¬ 
curacy;  that  is,  hy  grading  for  these  factors. 
Stressing  production  speed  through  grading  is 
rare  in  typing  classes;  grading  on  techniques 
is  even  rarer,  partly  because  it  is  difficult  to 
assign  objective  grades  for  typing  techniques, 
and  partly  because  it  is  assumed  that  high  ac¬ 
curacy  can  come  only  through  good  techniques. 

I'he  fallacy  of  such  an  assumption  may  be 
noted  from  what  one  student  revealed:  “Our 
teacher,”  said  this  student,  “stres.ses  accuracy 
first  of  all;  hut  he  does  talk  a  lot  about  good 
techniques,  too;  and  he  keeps  pounding  to  get 
us  to  develop  better  techniques.  I'hat  doesn’t 
fool  us  any.  We  know  that,  in  spite  of  all  his 
talk  about  techniques,  what  he  really  grades 
us  on  is  accuracy.  I  tried  a  lot  of  times  to 
work  up  better  techniques,  as  he  asked ;  but  1 
found  that,  when  I  tried  them,  I  would  make 
mistakes;  and  then  he  would  count  off  for 
them ;  so  1  went  back  to  my  old  ways.  I  know 
that,  if  I  can  just  get  the  right  marks  on  the 


P  Dots  tjnidint^  papers  achieve  anything 
more  than  eyestrain  and  a  headache? 


right  spots  on  the  paper,  1  will  get  an  A; 
and  it  doesn’t  make  much  difference  how  1 
go  about  it  to  put  those  marks  on  those 
spots. 

For  this  student,  and  probably  for  many 
another  student,  grading  for  paper  accuracy 
alone  actually  retards  the  development  of  pro¬ 
duction  speed  and  good  typing  techniques. 

How  To  Obtain 
Better  Techniques? 

By  Grading .  An  accuracy  score  does  not 
reveal  either  the  speed  at  which  the  paper  was 
typed  or  the  techniques  by  which  it  was 
written.  If  accuracy  is  imiwrtant  enough  to 
be  graded,  let  us  grade  for  those  other  fac¬ 
tors,  too.  Let  us  give  three  grades  for  each 
paper  handed  in — and  not  have  so  many 
papers  handed  in.  On  each  paper  we  might 
record  three  grades,  like  this: 

Technique  grade  C 
Speed  grade  D 
.Accuracy  grade  A 

Giving  grades  for  techniques  is  a  rather 
subjective  process;  but  it  is  worth  while  if 
only  because  it  causes  the  student  to  try  to  im¬ 
prove  those  techniques  and  to  arrive  at  a 
general  impression  of  whether  his  are  good. 


□  Hoxl  many  typing  papers  should  be  graded?  Would  it  be  fair  if  some 
were  not  graded?  Why  do' we  grade  papers  anyway?  May  grading 
papers  retard  the  development  of  good  typing  techniques?  How  can  a 
teacher  he  relieved  of  the  tremendous  chore  of  marking  papers? 
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ordinary,  or  poor.  As  you  observe  a  student 
doing  something  poorly,  mention  to  him  his 
need  for  improvement  in  that  particular  ele¬ 
ment  of  technique.  He  will  soon  learn  that, 
unless  he  does  improve,  his  grade  for  technique 
is  going  to  be  low.  Similarly,  when  you  ob¬ 
serve  a  good  technique,  mention  it  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  and  praise  him  for  it.  Then,  of  course, 
he  expects  a  better  grade  for  techniques  on  his 
next  paper.  You  may  even  tell  students  that, 
when  they  think  they  have  improved  their 
techniques  to  a  point  where  they  think  they  de¬ 
serve  a  better  grade  on  them  than  the  one 
they  have  been  getting,  they  may  call  you  over 
and  demonstrate  to  you  and  you  will  rate  them 
higher  on  technique  if  you  are  convinced. 
Note  that  through  this  process  students  be¬ 
come  “technique  conscious.”  Furthermore,  you 
throw  on  them  the  burden  of  proving  that  they 
are  improving  in  techniques. 

Such  a  grading  plan  would  put  stress  on  all 
three  of  the  important  elements  of  typing. 
The  student  could  no  longer  hope  to  get  high 
grades  striving  for  accuracy  at  the  expense  of 
both  speed  and  techniques. 

By  Practice  Routine.  Another  method  of 
improving  techniques  is  to  provide  exercises 
in  which  attention  is  centered  on  techniques 
alone.  This  can  be  done  by  the  type  of  exer¬ 
cise  so  often  recommended  by  the  experts: 
Repetition  of  the  same  exercise,  over  and  over. 
The  teacher  need  not  fear  that  such  repetitions 
will  be  boring  or  ineffective  if  he  will  make 
sure  that  the  student  knows  the  objective  or 
purpose  of  each  repetition. 

The  student  may  be  told,  for  example,  to 
type  an  exercise  once,  while  being  timed,  just 
to  see  how  rapidly  and  accurately  he  can  type 
it  before  he  starts  intensive  practice  on  it.  He 
will  not  be  graded  on  this  first  attempt.  After 
he  knows  what  score  he  can  make  without 
practice,  he  proceeds  to  practice  as  the  teacher 
directs,  with  attention  on  the  improvement  of 
various  elements  of  technique,  only  one  ele¬ 
ment  being  stressed  at  a  time.  He  may  be 
asked  to  type  the  exercise  a  second  time,  try¬ 
ing  to  keep  his  eyes  continually  on  the  copy, 
without  looking  up  from  the  copy  even  once. 
Then  he  may  be  asked  to  type  it  again,  this 
time  paying  particular  attention  to  keeping 
the  hands  still,  striking  all  keys  with  finger 
movements  only.  Then  he  may  type  it  again, 
trying  for  better  and  quicker  carriage  returns, 
with  quick  starts  on  each  new  line.  Again, 


he  may  type  the  exercise  with  special  emphasis 
on  the  correct  flick  stroke.  By  this  time  he 
has  typed  the  exercise  five  or  six  times;  but 
he  is  not  in  the  least  bored,  because  he  has 
had  some  particular  and  different  objective 
to  try  to  attain  each  time — and  they  are  all 
technique  objectives. 

Next  he  may  be  asked  to  type  the  exercise 
through  at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  looking  for 
combinations  that  cause  him  to  slow  down  or 
make  errors.  Each  time  he  stumbles,  he  types 
an  asterisk  after  the  word  and  then  proceeds. 
At  the  end  of  this  typing,  he  marks  all  erroi*s 
and  takes  up  in  individual  practice  each  word 
that  slowed  him  down  or  contained  an  error. 
He  practices  on  each  one  to  develop  fluency, 
speed,  and  accuracy.  Finally  he  types  the  exer¬ 
cise  through  again  to  see  whether  his  practice 
has  been  effective  and  to  determine  if  he  can 
now  type  each  word  swiftly  and  accurately. 
Then,  the  entire  class  may  be  timed  on  the 
exercise,  for  grading  purposes. 

Inevitably  the  scores  will  be  much  higher 
than  for  the  original  timing.  'Fhe  students 
will  be  pleased,  because  they  are  graded  on 
the  higher  score,  not  on  the  original  lower 
one.  They  will  be  quick  to  draw  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  this  sort  of  technique  practice  is 
good,  because  it  leads  to  faster  and  more  ac¬ 
curate  typing;  and  they  will  be  willing,  and 
even  eager,  to  practice  in  this  manner.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  get  students  interested  in  im¬ 
proving  their  typing  techniques  if  they  are  not 
penalized  for  the  errors  they  inevitably  make 
as  they  experiment,  but  which,  just  as  in¬ 
evitably,  lead  to  improvement. 

How  Many 
Exercises? 

I  have  known  classes  where  students  do  nor 
want  to  do  warmup  exercises  or  technique 
exercises.  Inquiry  revealed  that  these  stu¬ 
dents  had  long  “budget”  assignments  facing 
them ;  they  wanted  to  use  every  minute  of  the 
period  to  get  the  “budget”  finished.  I  won¬ 
der,  too,  whether  the  typing  of  every  exercise 
in  a  book  is  better  than  intensive  practice  on 
fewer  exercises.  Most  typing  books  have  more 
exercises  than  are  actually  needed — the  au¬ 
thors  must  provide  a  quantity  to  meet  all 
needs;  but  authors  generally  expect  teachers 
to  screen  and  select  the  elements  most  needed 
in  the  local  teaching  situation.  Fewer  exer¬ 
cises,  more  effectively  taught,  might  bring 
about  better  results. 
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Techniques  improve  with  the  right  kind  ot 
practice,  just  as  accuracy  improves.  Both  are 
developmental  processes,  not  things  that  come 
in  perfect  form  at  the  start.  This  means 
that  a  student’s  accuracy  should  be  evaluated 
for  what  it  is  worth  and  that  he  should  be 
expected  to  strive  to  be  a  little  more  accurate. 
If  he  doesn’t  attain  perfect  accuracy  today, 
what  of  it?  If  he  is  more  accurate  than  he 
was  yesterday,  there  is  hope  for  him ;  and  ulti¬ 
mately  he  can  be  led  to  the  goal  of  perfect  ac¬ 


curacy  ;  whereas,  ir  we  insist  on  perfect  ac¬ 
curacy  all  along,  he  may  become  fearful  and 
frustrated.  The  same  is  true  of  techniques. 

So,  teach  more  and  mark  less!  Get  stu¬ 
dents  to  be  genuinely  interested  in  the  various 
elements  of  typing  techniques.  Give  a  lot  of 
intensive  practice  on  each  exercise,  and  grade 
only  one  of  the  papers.  When  you  do  grade, 
stress  speed  (particularly  in  production  work), 
stress  techniques,  and  stress  accuracy — not  just 
one,  but  all  three. 


■  Do  your  co-operative  students  complain  about  being  placed  on  routine 
jobs  where  they  learn  nothing?  Do  your  students  feel  no  responsibility 
toward  the  store  in  which  they  work?  Mr.  Beckley  suggests  a  group 
of  projects  that  co-operative  students  could  undertake  in  order  to 
guarantee  their  learning  things  of  value  and  reporting  their  findings  to 
their  employers.  Although  Mr.  Beckley  speaks  in  terms  of  distributive 
education,  many  of  his  suggestions  are  equally  applicable  to  office 
education. 


Getting  Value  from 
Work  Experience 

■  DONALD  K.  BECKLEY,  Director 
Prince  School  of  Retailinii 
Simmons  College 

ET AILING  students  working  on  co¬ 
operative  jobs  frequently  complain  that  their 
jobs  do  not  provide  adequate  experience  for 
them.  As  students  express  it,  they  are  placed 
on  routine  jobs — especially  those  located  in 
nonselling  departments — and  work  for  several 
months  on  assignments  that  do  not  provide 
them  with  useful  experience  after  they  have 
learned  the  procedures,  which  they  can  learn 
during  the  first  few  days.  True  enough,  this 
often  happens.  One  of  the  important  duties 
of  the  co-ordinator  is  to  encourage  employers 
to  provide  continuously  valuable  work  experi¬ 
ence  where  possible. 

What  seems  equally  unfortunate,  however, 
is  that  the  students  seldom  consider  that  co¬ 
operative  work  experience  implies  co-opera¬ 
tion  by  the  student  with  the  store,  as  well  as 
by  the  store  with  the  student.  In  other  words, 
students  seldom  realize  that  they  have  an 
•obligation  to  help  the  store.  Co-operative  stu¬ 
dents  cannot  profit  unless  they  take  the  atti¬ 
tude  that,  as  retailing  students,  they  can  in 


some  way  be  particularly  useful  to  their  em¬ 
ployers  through  contributing  more  to  the  job 
than  mere  routine  performance  of  their  as¬ 
signed  tasks. 

Projects  to  Increase 
Learning  on  the  Job 

What  can  these  retailing  students  do  to  be 
more  useful  employees?  They  can  undertake 
various  projects  that  would  be  helpful  to 
their  employers  and  their  fellow  employees 
and  that,  at  the  same  time,  would  add  interest 
to  their  own  school  work.  Some  projects  that 
might  be  undertaken  by  students  as  assign¬ 
ments  by  their  retailing  teacher  are  these; 

1.  Make  a  list  of  birthday  gifts  for  peo¬ 
ple  of  various  age  groups.  The  list  of  gift 
choices,  with,  possibly,  a  brief  description  of 
each  item,  might  be  classified  by  departments 
and  so  add  to  its  usefulness  in  department 
stores ;  or  the  list  might  be  classified  according 
to  lines  of  merchandise  and  thus  make  it 
useful  in  smaller  stores. 

2.  Prepare  a  sales-check  manual  for  use  by 
new  employees  of  small  stores.  The  larger 
organizations  frequently  have  elaborate  system 
manuals  and/or  training  classes;  but  the 
smaller  stores,  with  their  fewer  employees,  as 
a  rule  present  little  sales-check  training,  be¬ 
cause  they  assume  that  their  system  duties  are 
relatively  simple.  A  retailing  student  work¬ 
ing  in  such  a  store  should  be  able  to  prepare, 
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as  a  school  assignment,  a  small  booklet  or 
folder  showing  the  various  forms  used  and 
how  they  are  to  be  prepared.  Such  a  booklet 
would  be  very  useful  to  the  new  salesperson, 
unfamiliar  w’ith  system  practices. 

3.  Prepare  a  director}'  of  merchandise  loca¬ 
tions,  to  be  used  by  new  employees  or  to  be 
l)osted  for  customer  use.  All  except  the 
smallest  stores  should  be  able  to  make  use  of 
this  kind  of  information,  and  the  retailing  stu¬ 
dent  should  be  well  qualified  to  collect  and 
organize  the  material. 

4.  Make  a  list  of  selling  phrases  that  have 
proved  to  be  effective  in  presenting  various 
kinds  of  merchandise.  A  student  selling 
jewelry,  for  example,  should  be  able,  through 
observ  ation  and  application  of  the  principles  of 
salesmanship  he  has  studied,  to  work  out  a 
number  of  useful  statements  regarding  the 
merchandise.  These  statements,  emphasizing 
‘‘selling  points”  and  meeting  the  usual  cus¬ 
tomer  objections,  could  be  discussed  in  class  as 
part  of  the  course  in  salesmanship.  Lists  of 
phrases  and  sentences  of  general  usefulness  as 
well  as  those  for  specific  kinds  of  goods  might 
be  of  interest  not  only  to  students  but  also  to 
store  executiv'es  for  use  in  training  new  sales¬ 
people. 

5.  Prepare  a  list  of  positive  statements  that 
can  be  used  in  various  customer  situations  in 
place  of  the  negative  approach  so  commonly 
made.  It  might  be  suggested,  for  example, 
that  salespeople  learn  to  say,  “Deliveries  to 
your  area  are  made  Monday,  Wednesday,  and 
Friday,”  instead  of  telling  the  customer,  “We 
never  deliver  there  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays, 
and  Saturdays.”  A  list  of  positive  versus  nega¬ 
tive  statements,  as  tabulated  by  students  while 
on  the  job,  could  be  very  useful  to  a  training 
department  or  to  a  department  head. 

6.  Make  a  list  of  good  sales  approaches  as 
observed  in  local  stores.  Students  can  learn 
more  than  they  may  realize  from  experienced 
salespeople,  and  close  observation  of  the  tech¬ 
niques  used  in  opening  or  closing  a  sale  can 
provide  valuable  material  f>r  class  discussion. 
The  accumulated  observations  of  the  class  as 
to  good  and  poor  techniques  could  be  pre¬ 
pared  as  a  list  for  use  by  store  executives. 

7.  Make  a  list  of  the  price  lines  of  merchan¬ 
dise  in  a  single  department.  New  salespeople 
in  the  department  might  find  it  very  useful 
to  have  a  summary  of  the  prices  of  the  various 
kinds  of  goods  sold  there,  and  a  retailing  stu¬ 


dent  working  in  the  department  should  Ik* 
well  qualified  to  prepare  such  a  list.  He  can 
at  the  same  time  learn  some  facts  about  the 
stock  and  about  stock  planning.  This  experi¬ 
ence,  if  approved  by  the  department  head, 
could  be  an  introduction  to  merchandising. 

8.  Make  a  list  of  questions  new  salespeople 
would  be  likely  to  ask  in  going  into  the  de¬ 
partment  in  which  the  student  has  been  work¬ 
ing;  and  prepare  concise,  informative  answers 
to  these  questions.  Such  a  report  would  take 
the  form  of  a  small  “sponsor’s  manual”  and 
should  prove  useful  both  in  providing  mer¬ 
chandise  training  and  in  demonstrating  what 
needs  to  be  taught. 

9.  Prepare  a  report  on  the  kinds  of  mer¬ 
chandise  for  w’hich  customers  ask  and  which 
is  not  carried  in  stock.  This  project  would  be 
on  the  order  of  a  “want  list”  and,  as  such, 
must  be  handled  with  care  because  some  buyers 
and  store  owners  would  not  be  enthusiastic 
about  high  school  students  uncovering  ain 
merchandising  weaknesses.  Where  store  in¬ 
terest  is*  expressed,  however,  this  list  could 
be  of  aid ;  and  the  project  could  provide  some 
basic  experience  in  merchandising  and  at  the 
same  time  make  possible  class  discussion  of 
consumer  buying  habits. 

10.  Make  a  list  of  items  that  can  appropri¬ 
ately  be  suggested  as  companion  or  “sugges¬ 
tion”  sales,  together  with  usable  “suggestion 
selling”  sentences.  Much  emphasis  is  sporadi¬ 
cally  placed  on  “suggestion  selling,”  but  in 
most  stores  little  concrete  assistance  is  givetj 
salespeople  in  making  these  additional  sales. 

HE  activities  described  here  are  merely  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  wide  variety  of  projects  that  can 
provide  useful  training  for  the  retailing  stu¬ 
dent  and  that  can  bring  new  life  to  a  retailing 
class  by  closely  relating  work  experience  and 
cjfesroom  activities.  Persons  responsible  for 
setting  up  a  program  that  utilizes  teaching  de¬ 
vices  of  this  kind,  should,  preferably,  select 
projects  that  can  be  completed  in  a  relatively 
short  time.  The  discussion  of  these  projects, 
furthermore,  should  be  restricted  to  one  or 
two  class  periods.  This  is  particularly  impor¬ 
tant  in  studies  of  a  seasonal  nature,  such  as  a 
tabulation  of  gift  suggestions.  If  the  infor¬ 
mation  cannot  be  made  available  promptly,  it 
is  of  little  value. 

In  addition  to  the  information  and  ele¬ 
mentary  research  skills  a  student  should  be 
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able  to  acquire  in  carrying  on  projects  of  this 
nature,  there  should  be  the  further  advan¬ 
tage  of  making  him  more  completely  aware  of 
the  wide  variety  of  jobs  to  be  done  in  retail¬ 
ing  in  which  he  can  be  of  assistance. 

Reporting  to 
Employers 

It  has  been  suggested  that  some  of  the  lists 
to  be  prepared  as  a  part  of  the  projects  could 
be  taken  by  the  students  to  the  stores  in 
which  they  are  employed.  The  responsibility 


of  editing  any  such  reports  would,  of  course, 
fall  on  the  teacher.  In  larger  stores,  workers 
in  training  departments  and  individual  depart¬ 
ment  heads  might  find  such  information  a 
useful  supplement  to  their  other  sources  of 
Information.  Owners  and  managers  of  small 
>tores,  who  have  fewer  means  for  niaking 
studies  of  this  nature,  might  be  particularly 
pleased  to  receive  some  useful  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  the  co-operative  training  they  are 
helping  to  provide  is  actually  w'orking  both 
ways. 


□  Last  summer  Miss  Skimin  was  in  Panama  oryaniziny  and  planniny 
courses  in  business  education  for  the  Esrnela  Profesional.  Because 
there  is  immediate  need  for  youny  teachers,  American  teachers.  Miss 
Skimin  has  prepared  this  description  of  business  education  in  Central 
America  and  invites  your  correspondence  if  you  are  interested. 


Business  Education 
in  Central  America 

■  ELEANOR  SKIMIN 
College  of  Commerce 
University  of  Detroit 

tlrSSENTIAL  to  the  expansion  of  business 
activity  in  Central  America  is  education  of  the 
people  of  the  ten  republics — particularly  in 
business  education.  Central  American  educa¬ 
tors  recognize  this  fact  clearly.  They  are 
working  hard  to  bring  about  improvements. 
They  know  that  a  prerequisite  to  sound  busi¬ 
ness  education  is,  of  course,  a  literate  student 
body.  The  fight  against  illiteracy  started 
some  time  ago  and  is  being  waged  with  excel¬ 
lent  results  in  many  of  the  Central  American 
countries. 

Panama’s  Public 
School  Program 

In  Panama,  the  school  program  is  presented 
on  three  levels.  The  first  is  for  six  years, 
and  it  is  followed  by  two  higher  levels  of 
three  years  each.  The  business  education  pro¬ 
gram  is  incorporated  in  the  last  three-year 
group,  which  includes  also  specialized  courses 
in  home  economics  for  girls  and  industrial 
trades  for  boys.  I  believe  that  the  type  of 
business  education  available  to  people  in  North 
America  can  become  available  to  the  people  in 
Central  America  when  the  programs  in  the 


first  two  cycles  are  so  oriented  as  to  provide 
their  pupils  not  only  with  the  incentive  to 
continue  their  studies,  but  also  with  curricula 
that  will  enable  them  to  proceed  intelligently 
along  advanced  paths. 

Central  American  educators  are  discarding 
the  former  practice  of  indiscriminately  adopt¬ 
ing  teaching  methods  developed  under  condi¬ 
tions  quite  foreign  to  their  own,  and  they  are 
undertaking  intelligence  testing  and  study  of 
teaching  techniques  and  counseling  procedure. 
Bookkeeping,  for  example,  was  often  available 
to  any  pupil  studying  arithmetic  in  the  second 
level.  In  the  new  business  education  program, 
only  those  who  have  learned  arithmetic  well 
and  who  have  had  success  in  a  course  in  record 
keeping  will  take  bookkeeping. 

Similar  reforms  are  instituted  in  the  secre¬ 
tarial  studies.  When  a  pupil  has  shown  apti¬ 
tude  for  languages — both  English  and  Spanish 
— and  has  succeeded  in  learning  to  typewrite, 
he  is  permitted  to  specialize  in  a  secretarial 
curriculum  that  emphasizes  shorthand  in  both 
Spanish  and  English,  typewriting  in  Spanish 
and  English,  machine  transcription,  office  prac¬ 
tice,  filing,  and  so  on. 

Workshop  and 
Seminar  Programs 

In  the  University  of  Panama,  too,  the  new 
trend  is  evident.  For  too  long  the  school  has 
adhered  to  the  traditional  mold  and  has  put 
emphasis  on  theory,  with  too  little  attention 
to  practical  application.  Specialized  courses 
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to  develop  technical  skill  suited  to  individual 
needs  are  being  organized.  A  most  promising 
plan  of  in-service  training  for  teachers  to  be 
given  in  a  workshop  or  seminar  in  business 
education  is  on  the  calendar.  Only  outstand¬ 
ing  teachers  will  be  selected  to  take  this 
course,  and  the  content  of  the  work  w’ill  be 
to  meet  direct  needs  of  the  business  educa¬ 
tion  program  that  has  recently  been  set  up  in 
Escuela  Profesional  in  Panama  City.  Such 
dynamic  learning  for  the  teachers  will  help 
them  to  return  to  their  classrooms  prepared  to 
interpret  their  teaching  in  a  meaningful  and 
practical  manner — the  opposite  of  the  me¬ 
chanical,  sterile,  and  rote  teaching  that  has 
heretofore  been  the  practice. 

School  Programs 
Adapted  to  Modem  Life 

Changes  in  the  educational  systems  are  be¬ 
ing  introduced  with  the  ultimate  objective  of 
fitting  school  programs  to  the  requirements  ot 
modern,  everyday  life.  Until  recently,  the 
absence  of  technical  education  (of  the  sort 
that  would  equip  a  boy  or  girl  leaving  school 
for  work  in  business  or  on  the  farm)  might 
well  have  been  due  to  the  limited  industrial 
development  or  to  the  absence  of  opportunities. 
Many  leading  economists  who  have  studied 
the  rapid  agricultural  developments  that  have 
occurred  throughout  Central  America  in  the 
last  few  years  anticipate,  however,  that  a 
general  increase  in  the  standard  of  living,  as 
well  as  greater  individual  economic  security, 
will  be  among  the  first  consequences  of  the 
changes  that  are  taking  place.  My  own  ob¬ 
servation  is  that  optimism  regarding  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  Central  America  is  well  founded  in 
the  light  of  the  great  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  Panama 
is  only  forty-five  years  old,  having  obtained  in- 
der)endence  in  1903.  Another  parallel  of  the 
Panama  Canal  is  said  to  be  beyond  the  blue¬ 
print  stage;  resultant  business  would  mean 
still  greater  demand  for  workers  in  business 
and  Government  offices. 

Many  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  spent 
by  the  Republic  of  Panama  for  business  ma¬ 
chines.  Since  many  of  the  newer  types  of 
business  machines  are  used  in  Government  of¬ 
fices  in  the  Canal  Zone  and  in  import  and 
export  agencies  in  Panama,  there  is  need  for 
graduates  of  business  schools  to  be  prepared 
to  operate  these  machines.  Thus,  a  course,  in 


business  machines  has  been  planned  to  include 
those  who  have  an  aptitude  for  operating  these 
machines.  Courses  have  been  planned  care¬ 
fully  to  include  problems  of  business  offices 
dealing  with  trade,  customs  duty,  and  so  forth. 
Panama  is  said  to  be  “the  crossroads  of  the 
world,”  because  goods  from  all  countries  of 
the  world  reach  or  pass  through  this  area. 
Economic  geography,  accordingly,  is  included 
as  an  important  subject  in  the  new  business 
education  program. 

Training  in  Private 
and  Missionary  Schools 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  private  com¬ 
panies  have  supplemented  the  Government 
schools.  The  United  Fruit  Company,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  has  established  an  agricultural  school 
in  the  Republic  of  Honduras — Escuela  Agri¬ 
cola  Panamericana  (The  School  of  Panamer- 
ican  Agriculture).  Mention  should  be  made 
of  the  Panamerican  Institute  in  Panama  City 
developed  by  the  Methodist  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sionaries  Society  and  of  the  St.  Francis  School 
developed  by  the  Catholic  Sisters  of  the  St. 
Francis  Order.  Both  these  schools  have  done 
remarkably  well  in  training  young  Panaman¬ 
ians  in  the  skills  of  the  business  office. 

Opportunities 
For  Teachers 

I  believe  that  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  the 
interdependence  of  the  Americas  will  be 
strengthened  by  improved  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Just  as  the  faculty  of  the  Panamer¬ 
ican  Agricultural  School  includes  a  number 
Cl  United  States  teachers,  so  will  the  modern 
business  schools  afford  many  opportunities  for 
employing  competent  and  recognized  teachers 
from  our  own  country — especially  those  who 
speak  Spanish  and  who  are  willing  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  living  conditions  and  to  the 
people. 

Central  Americans  do  not  want  teachers 
who  feel  superior  or  who  set  themselves  up  as 
experts;  rather,  they  want  teachers  who  can 
be  assimilated  into  their  conditions.  In  the 
Central  American  countries  there  is  a  dearth 
of  young  people  trained  to  teach ;  I  believe  we 
shall  be  called  on  to  provide  a  good  deal  of 
knowledge  and  many  well-trained  and  experi¬ 
enced  teachers  in  establishing  an  educational 
plan  that  will  help  make  our  good  neighbors 
even  better  friends  of  the  United  States. 
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Transcription 
in  Connecticut 

■  MARTHA  V.  JOHNSON 
Naugatuck  High  School 
Naugatuck,  Connecticut 

H  OPE  you  get  that  Master’s!”  was 
scrawled  in  an  unknown  hand  at  the  end  of  a 
well-filled-out  inquiry  blank  returned  recently 
to  a  graduate-student  friend  of  mine.  How 
accurately  people  guess  the  purpose  of  most 
questionnaires! 

No  such  personal  comment,  however,  was 
scrawled  on  my  duplicated  requests  for  in¬ 
formation  regarding  practices  in  teaching  tran¬ 
scription  in  the  public  secondary  schools  in 
Connecticut.  Perhaps  this  was  because  the 
inquiries  were  sent  with  the  official  stamp  of 
the  State  Department  by  w^ay  of  the  office  of 
Connecticut’s  Supervisor  of  Business  Educa¬ 
tion,  who  gave  not  only  his  blessing  but  also 
his  valuable  co-operation.  This  fact  also  ac¬ 
counts,  no  doubt,  for  the  gratifying  percentage 
of  returns.  Of  the  99  public  secondary 
schools,  87,  or  87.9  per  cent,  replied ;  80 
schools  reported  teaching  transcription;  and 
78,  or  89.7  per  cent  of  the  schools  replying, 
gave  information  regarding  teaching  practices. 
Most  of  the  12  schools  that  did  not  reply  do 
not  teach  business  subjects. 

Our  study  had  four  purposes: 

1.  To  present  the  need  for  clearer  objectives  in 
stenrgraphic  training. 

2.  To  summarize  current  thinking  as  to  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  transcription  and  as  to  certain  practices 
now  employed. 

3.  To  show  the  present  procedures  and  tech¬ 
niques  employed  in  teaching  transcription  in  the 
public  schools  of  Connecticut. 

4.  To  make  available  all  possible  data  on  which 
to  base  future  recommendations. 

Here  are  some  of  the  facts  that  the  study 
showed  regarding  procedures  and  techniques 
employed  in  teaching  transcription  in  Con¬ 
necticut  schools,  1946-1947. 

Fact  One — 

Transcription  As  a  Separate  Course 

I'he  following  answers  were  given  to  the 
question:  ‘‘Do  you  approve  of  transcription 
as  a  separate  course?” 

Sixty-one  teachers  wrote  Yes.  .  .  .  Defi¬ 
nitely.  ...  If  there  is  time.  ...  By  all  means. 


Thirteen  teachers  replied  No.  .  .  .  Not  here. 

.  .  .  Not  necessary  .  .  .  Part  of  office  prac¬ 
tice.  Six  schools  did  not  reply;  but  61,  or 
82.4  per  cent  of  those  replying,  believed  that 
there  should  be  a  definite  place  in  the  steno¬ 
graphic  curriculum  for  a  separate  course  iti 
transcription. 

This  shows  a  very  real  gain  in  favor  of 
transcription  as  a  separate  subject.  In  1935,  for 
example,  a  study^  showed  that  68.7  per  cent 
of  the  authorities  consulted  favored  transcrip¬ 
tion  as  a  special  class.  It  takes  time  for 
teachers  to  accept  new  trends.  The  need  for 
transcription  taught  separately  is  definitely 
recognized  in  Connecticut. 

Fact  Two — 

Status  in  Programs  of  Study 

As  a  course,  the  subject  of  transcription  has 
not  as  yet  attained  full  stature.  A  review  of 
Connecticut  high  school  programs  of  study 
showed  the  transcription  course  to  be  indefi¬ 
nite  and  obscure.  One  program  of  study,  for 
example,  listed  in  the  fourth  year  of  its 
stenographic  curriculum  ‘‘Typewriting  and 
Transcription”  as  one  course;  another,  ‘‘Tran¬ 
scription  and  Business  Behavior.”  In  one  pro¬ 
gram  of  study  in  which  no  mention  was  made 
of  transcription,  a  sentence  in  the  descriptive 
paragraph  concerning  Stenography  I  and  II 
gave  a  slight  clue:  ‘‘The  second-year  classes 
meet  8  periods  a  week.”  It  may  be  assumed 
from  this  that  the  3  periods  allowed  beyond 
the  usual  5  for  stenography  were  allotted  to 
transcription ;  however,  in  the  description 
given,  there  was  no  definite  indication  as  to 
how  much  specific  instruction  was  given  in 
this  subject.  Very  few  programs  of  study 
mentioned  transcription  at  all. 

Fact  Three — 

Placement  of  the  Course 

A  total  of  17  schools,  or  21.2  per  cent  of 
the  schools,  reported  a  separate  course  for 
transcription.  I'hirty-nine,  or  48.7  per  cent, 
reported  teaching  transcription  as  part  of  ad¬ 
vanced  shorthand;  18.  or  22.5  per  cent,  com¬ 
bined  transcription  with  shorthand  and  type¬ 
writing.  Others  taught  it  as  part  of  type¬ 
writing  or  combined  it  with  shorthand  and 
office  practice.  A  full  year  of  180  to  200  class 

‘  Ethel  Luella  Mart,  “Survey  of  Methods  and 
Materials  in  the  Teaching  of  Transcription  in  Pub¬ 
lic  Secondary  Schools.”  Unpublished  Master’s 
Thesis,  University  of  Southern  California,  page  8. 
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periods*  in  transcription  was  reported  by  10 
schools,  which  taught  it  as  part  of  the  short¬ 
hand  class  and  by  2  schools,  which  taught  it 
as  part  of  typewriting.  If  the  shorthand  or 
typewriting  period  had  been  doubled  in  length 
to  allow  for  the  additional  full  year  of  tran¬ 
scription,  it  would  seem  that  the  extra  time 
given  for  transcription  purposes  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  separate  unit. 

Fact  Four — 

Time  Allotment 

A  wide  variation  in  the  number  of  periods 
allotted  to  transcription  was  reported.  Thirty- 
two  schools,  or  40  per  cent,  taught  transcrip¬ 
tion  less  than  a  half  year,  less  than  80  periods. 
Forty-eight  schools,  or  60  per  cent,  taught 
more  than  80  periods.  Assuming  that  a  full 
year  of  transcription  was  meant  in  all  schools 
reporting  from  161  to  200  periods,  it  was 
noted  that  a  total  of  23  schools,  or  28.7  per 
cent  of  the  80  schools,  taught  transcription 
every  day  during  the  entire  school  year.  Again, 
the  transcription  half  of  the  double  period,  if 
such  it  was  when  combined  with  shorthand 
or  typewriting,  might  better  be  designated 
transcription  (see  Table  I,  page  583.) 

This  was  an  increase  (actually  greater  than 
the  figures  show  because  it  was  concentrated 
in  one  state)  over  the  broader  survey  of  four 
states  recently  reported  by  Renshaw^  and 
which  showed  that  55  per  cent  of  the  schools 
allotted  5  periods  a  week  for  at  least  one- 
half  year  to  transcription  at  the  typewriter. 

Fact  Five — 

Graduation  Credit 

Seventeen  schools  mentioned  giving  credit 
for  transcription,  and  14  schools  reported 
from  one-tenth  to  one  full  unit  of  credit.  It 
was  apparent  that  the  transcription  grade  was 
considered  as  part  of  the  shorthand  or  type¬ 
writing  grade  and  was  not  a  separate  unit  for 
credit  in  many  schools. 


*  In  84.4  per  cent  of  the  schools,  a  period  was  re¬ 
ported  to  be  40-45  minutes  in  length.  The  Con¬ 
necticut  school  calendar  requires  180  days  in  ses¬ 
sion.  Some  schools  reported  in  terms  of  40  weeks 
and  included  short  weeks  or  used  the  round  figures 
as  approximate. 

*W.  W.  Renshaw,  “Where  Do  We  Stand  in 
Transcription?”  May,*  1946,  Business  Education 
World,  page  465. 


Fact  Six — 

Pretranscription  Training 

Planned  pretranscription  training  given  in 
shorthand,  typewriting,  and  English  classes 
before  transcription  on  the  typewriter  was  be¬ 
gun,  was  reported  by  56  schools,  or  71.8  per 
cent.  All  schools  reported  some  teaching  of 
this  kind,  combining  the  following  techniques, 
which  are  listed  according  to  their  use: 

Through  reading  shorthand 
Longhand  transcription 
English  drill  in  shorthand  class 
Mechanics  drills  in  typewriting 
Dictation  direct  to  typewriter 

Only  a  small  number,  11  schools,  or  14.1 
per  cent,  reported  correlation  in  English 
classes. 

Fact  Seven — 

T ranscription  Prerequisites 

Composite  requirements  for  transcription 
showed  a  wide  range.  Where  minimum  speeds 
in  shorthand  and  typewriting  were  higher, 
English  requirements  were  also  higher.  The 
mean  rates  were  60  words  a  minute  for  five 
minutes’  dictation  in  shorthand  and  35-40 
words  a  minute  for  five  minutes  in  typewrit¬ 
ing.  Above-average  grades  in  English  were 
desired,  but  passing  grades  were  accepted. 
Roughly,  only  one-fourth  of  the  schools  re¬ 
ported  holding  rigidly  to  any  requirement;  and 
almost  20  per  cent  of  the  schools  failed  to  re¬ 
port  on  this  item. 

Fact  Eight — 

Transcription  Teaching  Methods 

Progressive  teachers  were  making  use  of 
many  techniques  for  fusing  the  skills  of  short¬ 
hand,  typewriting,  and  English.  The  various 
methods  that  have  been  developed  in  the  past 
few  years  were  being  recognized,  tried,  and 
accepted  in  teaching  the  subject  as  a  separate 
new  skill.  The  following  were  the  most  fre¬ 
quently  noted,  according  to  percentage  of 
teachers  reporting: 

Per  Cent 


Previewing  words  and  phrases  before 

dictation  .  91 

Reading  shorthand  plate  material  dur¬ 
ing  learning  process  .  89.7 

Giving  dictation  on  practiced  ma-  ' 

terial  .  78.2 

Spelling  drills  .  69.2 

Using  progressive  rates  in  each  period’s 
dictation  for  transcription  (providing 

for  individual  differences)  .  55 

Definitely  timing  and  measuring  the  dic¬ 
tation  for  transcription .  51.4 
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Table  I.  Status  of  Transcription  As  a  Course  in  Eighty  Connecticut  Public  Secondary  Schools 


Number  of 
Periods 
Taught 

As 

Separate 

Course 

As  part  of 

Advanced 

Shorthand 

Placement  of  Course  in  Various  Schools 

As  Part  of  Combined  with  Combined  with 

Advanced  Shorthand  and  Shorthand  and 

Typewriting  Typewriting  Office  Practice 

Number  of 
Schools 

Per 

Total  Cent 

15-  20 

2 

3  • 

5 

6.3 

21-  40 

3 

1 

2 

6 

7.5 

41-  60 

• 

4 

1 

2 

7 

8.7 

61-  80 

8 

1 

4 

1 

14 

17.5 

81-100 

1 

3 

1 

5 

6.2 

101-120 

1 

9 

1 

11 

13.8 

121-140 

0 

141-160 

3 

1 

4 

5 

161-180 

5 

5 

1 

11 

13.7 

181-200 

6 

4 

1 

1 

12 

13 

Time 

not  given 

1 

1 

1 

2 

5 

6.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Totals 

17 

39 

5 

18 

1 

80 

100 

Per  cents  of 

All  Schools 

Teaching 

Transcrip- 

tion 

21.2 

48.7 

6.3 

22.5 

1.3 

100 

Other  valuable  techniques  mentioned  by 
teachers  were:  Drills  on  punctuation  and 
grammar,  repetition  for  speed  building,  tran¬ 
scribing  with  students  early  in  course,  and 
office  dictation. 

Fact  Nine — 

Teacher-Pupil  Analysis  of  Errors 

Most  of  the  teacher-pupil  analysis  of  errors 
was  done  through  class  discussion  rather  than 
through  individual  work.  Most  teachers  in¬ 
dicated  that  errors  were  followed  up  through 
class  drill  and  that  extra  practice  or  remedial 
work  was  given.  (See  Table  II,  page  584.) 

Fact  Ten — 

Teaching  Materials 

Because  the  use  of  materials,  such  as  enve¬ 
lopes  and  carbon  paper,  and  the  handling  of 
multiple  copies  affect  the  production  rate,  the 
question  v^as  asked  regarding  how  often  these 
were  required.  “Occasionally”  was  the  most 
frequent  answer;  many  schools  did  not  reply. 

Occasionally,  No  Reply, 
Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

Carbon  paper  used  .  17.9  32 

Multiple  copies  .  15.3  57.6 

Envelope  practice  .  24,3  37.2 


There  may  have  been  two  reasons  for  this 
lack:  the  probable  use  of  these  supplies  in  the 
typewriting  and  office-practice  classes  and  the 
expense  involved. 

Teachers  indicated  the  use  of  several  tran¬ 
scription  and  dictation  textbooks.  These  repre¬ 
sented  also,  in  most  cases,  the  speed-building 
dictation  material. 

In  regard  to  additional  teaching  aids,  20 
schools,  or  25.8  per  cent,  made  use  of  charts 
for  motivation ;  and  47  schools,  or  60.3  per 
cent,  signified  the  use  of  awards. 

Fact  Eleven — 

Homework  Assignments 

Since  transcription  was  so  often  taught  in 
the  shorthand  class,  teachers  considered  the 
same  assignment  for  shorthand  and  transcrip¬ 
tion  in  many  cases.  The  following  assignment 
methods  were  used  usually  in  combination: 

Per  Cent 


Reading  shorthand  .  80.8 

Writing  from  shorthand  plates  .  74.5 

Writing  from  print  .  53.8 

Transcribing  .  54.6 


Two  teachers  reported  occasional  homework 


□  For  her  master  s.  thesis  at  Boston  University,  Miss  Johnson  compiled 
data  about  et^ery  transcription  practice  in  her  state — and  uncovered  a 
revealing  story.  Every  shorthand  and  transcription  teacher  should  look 
•  for  himself  here!  •  • 
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Table  II.  Provision  Made  for  Teachec^Pupil  . 
Analysis  of  Errors 


Table  III.  Transcription  Production  Rates 


Number  of 


Unedited  Replies  Schools 

from  Questionnaire  Replying  Per  Cent 


Class  discussion,  checking  and 
analysis  . . . . 

24 

29.8 

Both  class  and  individual  dis- 

• 

cussion  . 

5 

6.4 

Teacher-pupil  conferences  .... 

4 

5.1 

Individual  follow-up  and  dis¬ 
cussion  . 

4 

5.1 

Individual,  because  class  is 
small  . 

1 

1.3 

Remedial  work  . 

7 

8.9 

Chart  with  list  of  errors  . 

5 

6.4 

Check  for  errors . 

8 

10.3 

Papers  always  returned  when 
corrected  . 

1 

1.3 

Corrected  papers  returned  and 
discussed  . 

1 

1.3 

Follow-up  of  all  corrected  work 

1 

1.3 

Afternoon  help  . 

1 

1.3 

Extra  practice  and  dictation  . . 

3 

3.8 

Two  after-school  periods  a 
week  for  help — pupils  check 
own  papers  once  a  week  . . . 

1 

1.3 

Misspelled  words  become  spell¬ 
ing  list  . 

1 

1.3 

(Question  unanswered)  . 

11 

14.1 

— 

.  '  ■ 

Total  Schools  . 

78 

100 

in  taking  and  transcribing  radio  talks.  Some 
schools  reported  that  assignments  varied  ac¬ 
cording  to  need  of  class,  indicating  a  remedial 
device. 

Fact  Twelve — 

Transcription  Standards 

Two  phases  of  transcription  standards, 
speed  of  production  and  mailability,  were  re¬ 
ported. 

First,  in  regard  to  speed  of  production,  a 
variation  of  from  14  to  40  words  a  minute 
was  reported.  More  than  half  the  schools  re¬ 
ported  a  minimum  rate  of  28  words  a  minute 
or  less. 

Standards  for  achievement  in  transcription 
were  generally  not  clearly  stated.  Some 
schools  in  reporting  their  standards  referred 
to  rates  in  taking  shorthand  dictation,  others 
to  comparative  rates  in  typing  from  print  and 
shorthand,  and  some  gave  high  rates  in  words 
a  minute  that  might  be  questioned  if  tested 
over  a  period  of  time.  One,  five,  or  ten 
minutes  of  transcribing  is  hardly  a  basis  for  a 
production  rate.  At  a  transcription  rate  of 
35  words  a  minute,  a  student  would  transcribe 


Rates  Numbers  of 

at  End  of  Schools 

Transcription  Course  Reporting  Per  Cent 


(Minimum  words  per  minute) 

14-18  .  9  11.3 

20-24  .  13  16.6 

25-29  .  14  18.1 

30-34  .  6  7.7 

35-40  .  3  3.8 

Over  40  .  9  11.5 

(Unedited  replies  from  Ques¬ 
tionnaire) 

Two-thirds  typing  rate  .  3  3.8 

One-half  straight  copy  rate  . .  2  2.6 

Who  Icnows?  .  1  1.3 

Certain  number  of  mailable  let¬ 
ters  in  a  period,  depending  on 

length  and  difficulty  .  1  1.3 

Not  specified;  taken  up  in 

senior  office  practice  .  1  1.3 

Not  a  requirement .  1  1.3 

100-120  (dictation)  if  possible. 

No  definite  transcribing  speed  1  1.3 

We  are  striving  for  40 .  1  1.3 

100  w.p.m.  dictation  5  minutes 
long,  then  transcribing  in  one 

period  .  1  1.3 

(Question  unanswered)  .  12  15.3 

Total  Schools  .  78  100 


in  thirty  minutes  over  1,000  words,  or  ten 
100-word  letters,  or  five  200-word  letters — an 
exceedingly  high  rate!  Yet,  over  20  per  cent 
of  the  schools  reported  30,  35,  40,  and  more 
words  a  minute  as  transcription  standards  for 
production.  Some  teachers,  however,  did  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  rate  was  based,  not  on  one  let¬ 
ter  only,  but  on  several  letters  over  a  period’s 
transcribing  time.  (See  Table  III.) 

The  bases  for  the  production  standard  were 
accuracy  and  usability  and  over-all  speed  of 
output. 

Second,  in  answer  to  the  question,  “What 
constitutes  mailability?”  62  separate  replies 
were  received.  Mailable,  acceptable  context 
ranked  first  among  these  as  reported  by  39.7 
per  cent  of  the  schools.  To  this  group,  per¬ 
haps,  should  be  added  the  16.7  per  cent  of 
schools  whose  replies  merely  indicated  certain 
qualifications;  these  may  have  taken  accurate 
context  for  granted.  Verbatim  standard  was 
desired  by  7.7  per  cent.  Over  12  per  cent  of 
the  schools  accepted  correctible  transcripts  as 
mailable. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  “Is  any  credit 
given  for  unmailable  but  correctible  tran- 
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scripts?”  23  per  cent  replied  definitely  No, 
while  50  per  cent  did  allow  credit  for  tran¬ 
scripts  that  were  on  the  first  writing  un¬ 
mailable  and  were  corrected  to  be  made  mail- 
able. 

There  is  need  for  clarifying  definitions  of 
terms  in  stating  objectives  for  the  stenographic 
courses. 

Fact  Thirteen — 

Need  for  Guidance 

A  large  percentage  of  first-year  stenography 
students  did  not  continue  into  the  second-year 
stenography  and  transcription  classes.  In  in¬ 
dividual  schools,  the  fact  that  some  students 
may  take  Stenography  I  during  their  senior 


year  accounted  for  some  of  the  “mortality.” 
The  fact,  however,  would  also  point  to  the 
need  for  guidance. 

In  40  schools,  or  51.3  per  cent  of  the  78 
schools  replying,  between  40  and  69  per  cent 
of  the  first-year  stenography  students  con¬ 
tinued  their  second  year  in  transcription.  In 
19  schools,  or  24.3  per  cent,  over  70  per  cent 
of  the  students  continued;  and  in  13,  or  16.6 
per  cent  of  the  schools,  less  than  30  per  cent 
of  stenography  students  went  on  to  transcrip¬ 
tion. 

The  objectives  of  the  schools’  stenographic 
programs  would  be  clearer  if  guidance  were 
given  and  if  Stenography  I  screened  advanced 
stenography  and  transcription  abilities. 


What,  No  Business  Library  ? 


■  WILLIAM  J.  JOSKO 

University  of  New  Hampshire 
Durham,  New  Hampshire 

ECENTLY  I  visited  a  model  high 
school.  As  I  was  escorted  through  the  build¬ 
ing  I  remarked,  “How  large  a  library  do 
you  have?” 

The  administrator  immediately  said,  “Oh, 

I  must  show  you  that,  as  we  are  very  proud 
of  it.” 

I  was  impressed  by  his  remark  but  greatly 
disappointed  when  we  entered  the  library. 

“What  section  is  devoted  to  business?”  I 
asked. 

He  remarked,  “I  don’t  know,”  and  directed 
the  question  to  the  librarian,  who  indicated 
the  general  direction.  There  were  only  nine¬ 
teen  textbooks  and  not  a  single  business 
periodical.  The  textbooks  were  old,  out¬ 
moded — probably  free  copies  from  the  pub¬ 
lishers  in  bygone  days. 

In  discussing  the  lack  of  business  references* 
with  this  administrator  I  received  the  usual 
answer:  business  teachers  rarely  ask  for  refer¬ 
ence  materials  or  periodicals. 

We  business  educators  should  make  an  all- 
out  drive  to  obtain  more  business  reference 
texts  and  periodicals  for  our  school  libraries. 
Most  of  us  consider  the  building  of  a  library 
a  duty  of  administration;  we  make  little  ef¬ 
fort  to  build  a  library  that  will  enable  busi¬ 
ness  students  to  supplement  their  texts. 


We  cannot  justly  blame  administration  for 
the  lack  of  business  texts  and  periodicals.  We 
have  not  made  the  proper  requests  nor  shown 
a  need  for  them.  Occasionally  we  remark 
that  we  wish  our  students  had  access  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  text  or  periodical.  Do  we  put  our  re¬ 
quest  in  writing?  Usually  not;  and  our  ver¬ 
bal  request  is  forgotten.  We  should  make  for¬ 
mal,  written  requests  for  the  desired  publica¬ 
tions.  We  should  follow  this  up  by  making 
an  appointment  with  the  administrator  to  dis¬ 
cuss  our  requests. 

Helpful  hints  for  the  discussion  are  as 
follows : 

1.  Know  what  you  want. 

2.  If  possible  bring  copies  or  reviews  of  the  desired 
reference  texts  and  periodicals. 

3.  Be. able  to  tell  how  they  are  to  be  used. 

4.  Indicate  the  number  of  people — students  and/or 
teachers — the  publications  will  benefit. 

5.  Show  how  other  departments  will  find  the  pub¬ 
lications  helpful. 

6.  Know  the  approximate  cost. 

7.  Be  able  to  supply  names  and  addresses  of  the 
publishers. 

In  attempting  to  build  a  business  refer¬ 
ence  library,  one  should  not  overlook  the  many 
channels  of  supply  and  sources  from  which 
reference  materials  may  be  obtained.  Pub¬ 
lishers,  governmental  agencies,  and  business 
have  made  available  to  the  schools  free  lit¬ 
erature  that  can  be  most  helpful  in  keeping 
the  subject  alive  and  up  to  date.  When  re- 
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questing  materials  for  classroom  use,  one 
should  always  remember  to  use  official  school 
stationery. 

Supplementary 

Books 

The  high  school  library  should  also  have 
books  to  supplement  the  basic  texts  being  used 
in  various  business  classes. 

If,  for  example,  I  were  teaching  a  class 
in  bookkeeping  and  using,  as  my  basic  text, 
Practical  Bookkeeping  for  Secretaries  and 
General  Office  Workers,^  I  would  request 
the  following  supplementary  books  tf)r  use 
by  the  students  and  myself: 

General  Record  Keeping,  Second  Edition,  by  George 
H.  Dalrymple  and  Peter  Myers  Heiges.  The 
Gregg  Publishing  Company,  270  Madison  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  16,  New  York.  Price,  $1.40. 

20th  Century  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting,  19th 
Edition,  by  Paul  A.  Carlson,  Hamden  I..  Forkner, 
and  Alva  Leroy  Prickett.  South-Western  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  345  Broadway,  New  York  13, 
New  York.  Price,  $1.32. 

Personal  and  Business  Record-Keeping,  by  Fayette 
Herbert  Elwell,  Ernest  A.  Zelliot,  and  Harry  I. 
Good.  Ginn  &  Company,  Statler  Building,  Bos¬ 
ton  17,  Massachusetts.  Price,  $2.20. 

Record  Keeping  for  Everyone,  by  William  L. 
Moore,  Howard  L.  Wheland,  and  Clinton  M. 
File.  South-Western  Publishing  Company,  345 
Broadway,  New  York  13,  New  York.  Pfice,  $1.20. 
Business  and  Bookkeeping  Procedure,  by  Charles 
Ellis  Bowman  and  A.  L.  Perc>’.  American  Book 
Company,  88  Lexington  .Avenue,  New  York  16, 
New  York.  Price,  $2.20. 

Accountants’  Handbook,  by  W.  A.  Baton.  The 
Ronald  Press  Company,  15  East  26th  Street,  New 
York  10,  New  York.  Price,  $7.50. 

The  teacher  should  requisition,  new  texts 
and  periodicals  as  they  appear  on  the  market. 
Along  with  this,  yearly  elimination  of  out¬ 
moded  texts  should  be  scheduled. 

Certainly  every  efficient  teacher  of  any  busi¬ 
ness  subject  has  a  bibliography  of  texts, 
copies  of  which  he  ought  to  recommend  be 
available  both  in  his  classroom  and  in  the 
school  library.  I  do  not  mean  that  teachers 
should  accumulate  these  copies  by  having 
ever>'  member  of  the  department  write  for 
a  free  examination  copy  of  every  text  in  busi¬ 
ness  education — that  would  be  a  gross  impo¬ 
sition  on  the  good  will  of  the  publishers. 

*  “Practical  Bookkeeping  for  Secretaries  and 
General  Office  Workers,”  by  M.  Herbert  Freeman, 
Raymond  C.  Goodfellow,  and  J.  Marshall  Hanna. 
The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  270  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  16,  New  York;  $L88.  ' 


Rather,  teachers  should  requisition  texts  for 
use  supplementar.N  to  the  basic  text  adopted 
for  use  by  every  member  of  their  classes. 

Supplementary 

Periodicals 

So  many  new  things  occur  in  business  that 
even  the  best  text  must  be  supplemented  with 
contributions  from  contemporary  literature. 
The  business  department,  accordingly,  needs 
to  have  access  to  periodicals  whose  function 
is  to  keep  readers  aware  of  developments  in 
business  and  business  education. 

The  following  periodicals  belong  in  every 
school  library.  The  ones  indicated  by  the 
{*)  are  for  the  use  of  teachers;  the  others, 
for  both  teachers  and  students. 

Accounting  Revieiv,  .American  Accounting  .Associa¬ 
tion,  Bloomington,  Indiana.  $4. 

American  Business,  Dartnell  Publications,  Inc., 
4660  Ravenswood  Avenue,  Chicago,  40.  $4. 

The  American  Economic  Reviev:,  .American  Eco¬ 
nomic  Association,  450  .Ahnaip  Street,  Menasha, 
Wisconsin.  $5. 

*Thc  Balance  Sheet,  South-Western  Publishing 
Company,  201  West  Fourth  Street,  Cincinnati 
2,  Ohio.  Free. 

Banking,  .American  Bankers  .Association,  12  East 
36th  Street,  New  York  16,  New  York.  $4. 

*The  Business  Education  World,  The  Gregg  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  270  Madison  .Avenue,  New 
York  16,  New  York.  $2.50. 


□  "This  is  the  boss’s  private  office.  In¬ 
cidentally,  you  address  him  as  ‘Your 
Majesty’ !" 
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Business  tVeek,  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  330  West  42cl  Street,  New  York  18, 
New  York.  $5. 

Consumer  Credit,  Consumer  Bankers  Association, 
630  Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Consumers’  Research  Bulletin,  Consumers’  Research, 
Inc.,  Box  429,  Easton,  Pennsylvania.  $3. 

Economic  Geography,  Clark  University,  44  Portland 
Street,  Worcester,  Massachusetts.  $5. 

*Ediphone  Educator,  Department  of  Educational 
I'raining,  Thomas  Edison,  Inc.,  West  Orange, 
New  Jersey.  Free. 

Employment  Service  Reviev:,  United  States  Em¬ 
ployment  Service  and  Affiliated  State  Employ¬ 
ment  Services,  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25, 

D.  C.  $1. 

The  Gregg  Writer,  The  Gregg  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  New 
Vork.  $1.50. 

^Guidance  Index,  Science  Research  Associates,  228 
S.  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago  4,  Illinois.  $3. 

Journal  of  Accountancy,  The  .American  Institute 
Publishing  Company,  13  East  41st  Street,  New 
York,  New  York.  $4. 

Journal  of  American  Insurance,  .American  Mutual 
.Alliance,  919  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 
11,  Illinois.  $2.50. 

Journal  of  Business,  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa 
City,  Iowa.  $1. 

*Journal  of  Business  Education,  Trethaway  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  34  N.  Crystal  Street,  East 
Stroudsburg,  Pennsylvania.  $2. 

Journal  of  Marketing,  American  Marketing  As¬ 
sociation,  383  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17, 
New  York.  $4. 

I.ahor  Information  Bulletin,  Office  of  Information, 
r.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Washington  25, 
D.  C.  $1. 

The  Labor  Market,  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
(iovernment  Printing  Office,  Washington  25, 
D.  C.  $1. 

’'Modern  Business  Education,  Southern  Business 
Education  Association,  University  of  Kentucky, 
Lexington,  Kentucky.  $1. 

Mation’s  Business,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  The 
United  States,  420  Lexington  .Avenue,  New  York 
17,  New  York.  $15  for  three  years. 

^National  Business  Education  Quarterly,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Business  Education,  National  Education 
Association,  Ball  State  Teachers’  College,  Muncie, 
Indiana.  Free. 

The  Noma  Forum,  National  Office  Management 
Association,  12  East  Chelten  Avenue,  Philadel¬ 
phia  44,  Pennsylvania.  $5. 

Occupations,  National  Vocational  Guidance  As¬ 
sociation,  Inc.,  20th  and  Northampton  Streets, 
Easton,  Pennsylvania.  $3.50. 

^Personnel  Journal,  Personnel  Journal,  Inc.. 

Swarthmore,  Pennsylvania.  $5. 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  Harvard 
University  Press,  38  Quincy  Street,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts.  $5. 

*United  Business  Education  Forum,  United  Business 
Education  Association,  1201  Sixteenth  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  $2. 


A  System  for 
Handling  Funds  of 
Pupil  Activities 

□  MYRTLE  L.  CRATTY 

Charles  F.  Brush  Hi^h  School 
•  South  Euclid,  Ohio 

I N  MOS'r  states,  the  school  code  is  very 
explicit  about  the  handling  of  extracurricular 
funds.  In  Ohio,  tor  example,  the  statutes 
sternly  define: 

.All  funds  or  revenues  for  pupil  activiiv  organi¬ 
zations  should  be  a  part  of  one  general  activities 
fund  under  the  supervision  of  a  capable  treasurer. 
Properly  approved  forms  and  procedures  for  the 
accounting  of  all  funds  should  be  used.  Periodical 
audits  should  be  made  and  a  statement  of  all  funds 
published.  Each  organization  should  keep  a  record 
of  all  receipts  and  disbursements,  which  should  be 
checked  periodically  with  the  records  kept  by  the 
school  treasurer.  No  organization  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  incur  any  financial  obligations  without 
authority  from  a  properly  designated  officer  or 
officers.  .A  complete  financial  report  should  be 
made  by  the  treasurer  of  the  activity  funds  to  the 
superintendent  and  board  of  education  at  least 
semiannually. 

Yet  in  Ohio,  as  in  every  state,  it  is  quite 
possible  to  erect  a  flexible,  efficient,  but  sim¬ 
ple  procedure  that  guarantees  adequate  ac¬ 
counting  safeguards  and  businesslike  handling 
of  the  money  itself,  both  within  strict  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  law.  Indeed,  it  is  even  possible 
to  engineer  into  the  accounting  system  many 
opportunities  for  learning:  student  assistants 
can  help  and  learn  simultaneously. 

In  our  school,  we  carefully  organized  a 
plan,  in  which  the  duties  of  the  “School 
Treasurer”  are  to: 

1.  Count  money  deposited  by  each  activiw. 

2.  Issue  receipts  for  these  deposits. 

3.  Honor  vouchers  and  write  checks.  , 

4.  Post  receipts  and  payments  in  a  general  ledger 
for  each  club. 

5.  Keep  checkbook  balance. 

6.  Make  monthly  bank  reconciliation  statements. 

7.  Furnish  the  principal  with  a  monthly  report 
of  financial  condition  of  each  club. 

and  student  assistants  can  be  used  to: 

1.  Count  money,  “box”  (put  in  coin  wrappers) 
it,  and  make  deposits. 

2.  Write  receipts. 

3.  Type  reports. 

4.  Serve  as  messengers  to  deliver  receipts  and 
collect  money. 
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Deposit  in 

$ . 

for  . 

. . .Fund  1 

$ . 

for  . 

.  1 

$ . 

for  . 

$ . 

Total  Deposit 

Name:  . . . 

Date:  . 

. 19  .. 

1 

* 

1 

Printed  face  of  envelopes  used  for  deposits  with 
the  School  Treasurer. 


The  place,  the  time,  and  the  tools  for  the 
work  of  the  School  Treasurer  are  important. 
It  is  essential,  for  example,  that  he  have  an 
office  or  headquarters  and  that  he  be  given  at 
least  one  period  a  day  for  his  duties.  In  our 
school,  the  Treasurer  has  a  w’ell-lighted  office 
adjacent  to  the  school  library,  private  but  ac¬ 
cessible.  He  has  a  period  a  day,  and  he  has 
been  able  to  make  arrangements  for  daily 
bank  deposits. 

Sufficient  and  good  equipment  is  essential 
if  the  School  Treasurer  is  to  be  expected  to 
keep  up  with  the  constant  stream  of  funds  that 
flow  to  his  office.  Some  of  the  aids  that  we 
have  found  indispensable  are: 

1.  An  adding  machine. 

2.  A  typewriter, 

3.  A  table,  for  counting  and  wrapping. 

4.  A  ledger  containing  sheets  for  cash  entries. 

5.  A  checkbook  (furnished  by  the  bank). 

6.  A  variety  of  vouchers,  envelopes,  and  report 
forms  (note  illustrations). 

The  Flow  of 
the  Funds 

The  Treasurer  must  organize  and  control 
the  handling  of  money  so  that  a  minimum  of 
time  is  consumed  and  so  that  a  minimum  op¬ 
portunity  for  error  is  provided.  Let  us  fol¬ 
low  the  flow  of  some  funds  of  our  Athletic 
Association : 

1.  The  sponsor  collects  money,  counts  it,  and 
(using  the  special  deposit  envelope)  deposits  it 
with  the  School  Treasurer. 

2.  The  School  Treasurer  gives  the  sponsor  a  re¬ 
ceipt  for  the  funds  and  deposits  them  in  the  bank. 


No.  535 

CHARLES  F.  BRUSH  HIGH  SCHOOL 
$ .  South  Euclid,  Ohio . 19.... 

Received  of  . 

.  Dollars 

on  account  of  . 

to  be  credited  to . 

School  Treasurer  I 


Receipt  for  extracurricular  funds. 

The  sponsor,  meanwhile,  makes  proper  entries  in 
the  bocks  cf  his  organization. 

3.  When  a  bill  is  received  by  the  .■\thletic  As¬ 
sociation,  the  sponsor  makes  out  a  voucher  to  draw 
funds  from  the  Association’s  account  with  the 
Treasurer,  attaches  the  invoice,  and  forwards 
voucher  and  invoice  to  the  Treasurer.  The 
Treasurer  writes  a  check  for  the  required  amount 
and  forwards  the  check  to  the  principal  for  co¬ 
signing.  The  principal  forwards  to  the  sponsor, 
who  then  mails  the  check  to  the  creditor. 

The  principal’s  office  and  its  handy  rack  of 
faculty  mailboxes  serves  as  a  clearinghouse 
that  saves  many  steps  and  much  time.  Stu¬ 
dents  from  the  bookkeeping  classes,  chosen  to 
serve  as  assistants,  bring  from  the  principal’s 
office  any  funds  or  vouchers  left  there  for  the 
Treasurer.  In  the  office  of  the  Treasurer, 
and  under  his  supervision,  the  student  as¬ 
sistants  count  funds  and  compare  their  totals 
with  the  notations  on  the  deposit  envelopes. 
If  they  find  a  discrepancy,  the  deposit  envelope 
and  cash  are  taken  at  once  to  the  sponsor  for 
rechecking  and  correction ;  if  no  discrepancy 
is  found,  the  student  assistants  prepare  and  de¬ 
liver,  via  the  mailboxes,  the  proper  receipts. 

The  day’s  accumulation  of  money  is  finally 
checked,  boxed,  tabulated,  and  deposited  In 
our  local  bank ;  then  the  duplicate  receipts  are 
posted  to  the  ledger  accounts,  along  with  the 
receipt  numbers.  Totals  of  all  receipts  are 
extended  as  are  the  payments  so  that  a  balance 
of  this  account  can  be  taken  at  any  time. 

The  School  Treasurer  serves  the  school  as 
a  cashier,  as  a  bookkeeper,  and  as  a  teacher, 
delegating  tasks  to  beginners  in  business. 


B  Do  you  dread  being  responsible  for  school-activities  funds?  worry 
about  the  balancing  of  the  accounts?  dodge  the  duties  of  the  treasurer 
of  school  activities?  Then  you  will  welcome  this  clear  report  of  the 
successful,  yet  simple,  fund-handling  system  used  at  Brush  High  School. 
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To  the  School  Treasurer: 
Please  issue  fo 


to  pay  for . 

as  per  attached  invoice,  and  charge  to 
.  account. 


Treasurer's  Notation 

Check  drawn  . . 

Check  No . . 


Trees. 
.  Fac.  Adv. 


Voucher  for  drawing  the  funds. 


To  . Date  . 

From:  School  Treasurer 
Your  account  shows  the  following: 

receipts  . payments  . balance  . 

Please  check  this  statement  with  your  rec* 
ords  and  indicate  whether  the  statement  is 

correct . or  incorrect . then  sign 

below  and  return  at  once. 

(sign  here)  . 


Treasurer’s  monthly  statement  to  each  faculty 
sponsor.  From  this  record  the  required  monthly 
report  to  the  principal  is  constructed. 


I'ruly,  student  assistants  are  young  business¬ 
men  or  business  women,  because  through  their 
hands  flow  much  money — from  $1  to  $1,000 
daily.  In  a  month  they  may  have  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  counting  and  depositing  from  $5,000 
to  $10,000,  depending  on  the  season  of  the 
year. 


If  the  School  Treasurer  is  to  meet  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  handling  money  and  training 
assistants,  there  must  be  organization  and  con¬ 
trol  of  the  flow  of  money.  It  is  necessary  that 
the  finest  kind  of  co-operation  be  given  every¬ 
one  concerned  in  this  business  of  financing 
pupil  activities. 


How  International  Are  You? 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  Gregg  Magazine ,  Great  Britain’s  leading  “Education  for  Commerce” 
magazine  and  the  counterpart  of  America’s  Gregg  Writer,  there  appeared  a  “Commercial  Knowl¬ 
edge  Quiz.”  It  was  doubtless  elementary  for  English  business  teachers  and  their  students;  but, 
for  Americans — well,  see  how  you  make  out  on  these  extracts! 

Express  by  one  term: 

(11)  The  value  which  attaches  to  a  business 
on  account  of  its  name  and  reputation 

(12)  A  person  not  a  subject  of  the  British 
Crown 

(13)  A  document  under  seal 

(14)  Items  to  be  discussed  at  a  meeting 

tv  hat  is  the  official  language  of: 

(15)  Argentina 

(16)  Brazil 

(17)  Union  of  South  Africa 

What  is  the  correct  salutation  to: 

(18)  A  county  court  judge 

(19)  A  mayor 

(20)  A  Duke 

Answers 

ino^„  f_jo  33inQ  aqj  aDCjQ  sjh  (Q^)  ..JIS,,  1°  JioXBpM  injdiqsjo^  (61 ) 

..-‘ISo  aSpnf  ‘iouoH  s}h  (8l)  suBBqujy  pu«  MSIlSug  (^0  asangnjjoj  (91)  qsiuBds  (51) 
EpuaSB  (|t|)  paap  (p|)  uajjB  {i\)  ijjM  poo3  (jj)  apiu  ^  X|9)BuiixojddB  si  J3)3uiop^  (q^)  suo] 
-|b3  ’V’S'fl  Z'\  =  uo||b3  |BiJ3diu}  (5)  suoj]|iiu  puBsnoqj  b  (g)  suoi|pui  puBsnoqj  b  (£)  suoi|pui 
UOIIIIUI  B  (9)  ..laiiBg,,  (5)  ..SlUIiQ,,  (fr)  ..J3J3UIOjdlU03„  (p)  ..3ui^ubij„  {z)  ..M1U3110H,,’ (l)‘ 
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Match  the  follovnng  machines: 

(1)  Adding  and  listing  “Ormig” 

(2)  Stamping  letters  “Hollerith” 

(3)  Calculating  “Franking” 

(4)  Duplicating  “Comptometer” 

(5)  Typewriting  “Barlet” 

IV hat  is  “a  billion"  in: 

(6)  Britain 

(7)  U.  S.  A. 

(8)  France 

IV hat  is  the  relation  between: 

(9)  Imperial  and  U.  S.  gallon 

(10)  Mile  and  kilometer 
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“Measure  Outcome 
by  More  Than 
W  ords-a-Minute” 

This  is  the  final  of  ten  commandments  for  the  teaching  of  shorthand,  by  CLYDE  I.  BLANCHARD 


JB' OR  the  majority  of  shorthand  students, 
their  shorthand  skill  will  serve  only  two  pur¬ 
poses;  but  these  two  purposes  are  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  their  future  success.  These 
purpc^  are  to  get  that  first  job  and  to  open 
the  door  to  promotion. 

So  many  words  a  minute  may  be  a  suf¬ 
ficient  measure  of  preparedness  for  the  first 
purpose — to  get  that  first  job — but  this 
measure  is  inadequate  for  the  second  purpose. 
The  door  to  a  junior  executive  position  opens 
only  to  those  stenographers  and  secretaries 
who  show  executive  ability  and  special  talent 
for  a  higher  position  in  the  firm  for  which 
they  work. 

It  is  dangerously  easy  for  shorthand  stu¬ 
dents  to  obtain  an  unbalanced  business  educa¬ 
tion  if  they  stop  their  formal  schooling  at  the 
end  of  the  senior  year  in  high  school,  as  the 
majority  of  office  workers  do. 

I  constantly  keep  before  my  shorthand  stu¬ 
dents  the  necessity  of  coupling  their  shorthand 
training  with  a  thorough  general  education, 
including  business  knowledges  and  procedures, 
so  that  their  shorthand  skill  will  be  properly 
evaluated  in  relation  to  this  essential  general 
education.  Let  me  tell  you  a  true  story  that 
will  illustrate  this  point. 

One  day  at  the  close  of  work  one  of  our 
newest  stenographic  employees — a  recent  high 
school  graduate — brought  me  a  folder  con¬ 
taining  ten  letters  that  she  had  taken  home 
and  answered.  She  told  me  that  she  had  al¬ 
ways  wanted  to  write  letters  and  that  she 
would  appreciate  my  criticisms  of  these 
answers.  I  read  them  quickly  and  tried  to 
keep  from  showing  her  my  amazement.  Every¬ 
one  of  the  answers  was  most  satisfactory  and 
could  have  been  mailed  without  a  single 
change. 


1  said  to  her,  “Let  me  look  these  over  care¬ 
fully  and  come  back  tomorrow  evening.” 

I  sent  the  folder  in  to  Doctor  Gregg  with 
the  notation  “What  do  you  think  of  these 
letters?”  He  returned  them  with  “Fine,  did 
you  write  them?” 

Well,  to  make  the  story  short,  we  had,  with 
this  young  lady’s  help,  discovered  a  superior 
correspondent;  and  it  wasn’t  long  before  she 
was  spending  all  her  time  answering  our  cor¬ 
respondence. 

Good  business  correspondents  are  as  scarce 
as  hens’  teeth,  and  business  pays  a  fancy 
salary  to  those  who  have  this  valuable  asset. 

Yet — and  here’s  the  point  of  the  story — 
in  the  entire  four  years  in  which  this  person 
was  enrolled  in  the  commercial  department 
of  her  high  school,  none  of  her  teachers  had 
discovered  this  asset  or  encouraged  her  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  any  position  other  than  that  of  a 
stenographer.  If  she  had  not,  on  her  own 
initiative  and  after  business  hours,  written 
those  letters  and  shown  them  to  us,  she  might 
today  be  just  a  stenographer. 

Here  is  another  actual  story.  It  illustrates 
a  different  major  factor  in  the  training  of  our 
shorthand  students — one  that  deserves  the 
teacher’s  most  conscientious  consideration. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  young  man  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  secretarial  department  of  a  Chi¬ 
cago  high  school.  He  was  placed  as  a  stenog¬ 
rapher  in  the  office  of  an  executive  of  one  of 
the  meat-packing  companies  of  Chicago  located 
in  the  stockyards  district.  His  teachers  were 
very  happy  to  find  him  such  a  fine  job. 

During  his  four  years  in  high  school,  he 
had  organized  and  conducted  a  school  orches¬ 
tra,  and  his  great  ambition  in  life  was  to  be¬ 
come  the  director  of  a  “big-name”  orchestra. 
His  parents,  being  very  practical,  insisted  that 
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lie  learn  .stenograpiiy  so  that  in  the  interim, 
which  they  told  him  might  be  several  years, 
he  could  earn  a  living. 

Those  of  you  who  are  endowed  with  musi¬ 
cal  talents  will  immediately  realize  the  effect 
of  the  “by-products”  of  the  stockyard  on  this 
young  man’s  nervous  system! 

Entirely  on  his  own  initiative,  he  applieii 
to  the  managers  of  all  the  large  hotels  in  Chi¬ 
cago  for  the  position  of  secretary.  The  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Congress  Hotel  responded  to  his 
letter  and  after  an  interview  employed  him  in 
that  capacity. 

About  a  month  later,  this  .secretary-conduc¬ 
tor  suggested  to  the  manager  of  the  Congress 
that  he  be  permitted  to  bring  his  orchestra  to 
the  hotel  and  play  for  the  guests  during  the  in¬ 
tervals  in  w’hich  the  regular  orchestra  was 
“resting.”  The  manager  liked  the  idea  and 
gave  his  approval. 

One  evening  while  this  youthful  orchestra 
was  performing,  the  president  of  the  na¬ 
tional  hotel  chain  to  which  the  Congress  be¬ 
longed  w’as  present.  He  was  so  impressed 
with  the  potential  ability  of  the  leader  that  he 
interviewed  him.  And,  to  make  this  story 
short  also,  the  young  man  was  signed  to  ap¬ 
pear  at  the  New’  Yorker  Hotel  in  New  York 
for  a  long  engagement.  He  had  arrived! 


Most  young  people  have  hobbies  that  can 
be  profitably  diverted  to  one  of  the  many  kinds 
of  business.  Let  us  do  all  we  can  to  help  our 
shorthand  students  utilize  their  skill  where  it 
w’ill  promote  to  the  maximum  their  other  tal¬ 
ents  and  interests.  Let  us  also  help  them  to 
prepare  while  in  school  for  that  promotion 
which  so  many  students  merely  hope  for  and 
dream  about. 

The  first  week  of  the  shorthand  course  we 
must  convince  our  students  that  shorthand 
will  open  many  doors  to  success  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  world.  Some  teachers  accomplish  this 
by  collecting  success  stories  from  graduates  of 
their  shorthand  classes. 

The  next  important  step  is  to  obtain  from 
the  students  a  list  of  their  hobbies.  After  you 
have  this  information,  tell  the  students  that 
you  want  them  to  help  you  find  the  kinds  of 
businesses  in  w’hich  these  hobbies  would  be  of 
practical  value.  You  will  be  astonished  at 
the  results! 

It  is  an  easy  step,  then,  to  the  compiling  of 
further  information  that  will  link  their  hob¬ 
bies  and  their  stenographic  employment.  Your 
students  as  well  as  you  will  soon  be  conscious 
of  the  tremendous  stimulus  of  this  broader 
measure  that  you  are  using  for  the  outcomes 
of  your  shorthand  instruction. 


A  Summary  oi  the  Commandments 


1.  "Build  on  Beginners’  Longhand  Skill” 

2.  "Substitute  Shorthand  for  Longhand” 

“Use  Automatic  Instead  of  Formal  Review’” 

4.  "Aim  at  Only  One  Skill-Building  Objective  at  a  Time” 

5.  "Build  Shorthand  Vocabulary  Along  with  Speed” 

6.  "Build  Speed  by  the  Pyramid  Plan” 

7.  “When  you  Teach,  Teach,  Don’t  Test” 

8.  “Vary  the  Tempo  of  Your  Teaching” 

9.  "Give  the  Right  Kind  of  Remedial  Assistance” 

10.  "Measure  Outcomes  by  More  than  Words-a-Minute” 


(September,  page  24) 
(October,  page  89) 
(November,  page  151) 
(December,  page  222) 
(January,  page  288) 
(February,  page  358) 
(March,  page  406) 
(April,  page  459) 
(May,  page  543) 
(June,  page  590) 


Mr.  Blanchard’s  articles  have  been  more  than  interesting  reading.  The  series  has  served 
as  a  "refresher  methods  course"  for  experienced  teachers  and  a  guide  for  new  teachers.  Some 
readers  have  made  further  use,  hoivever,  and  have  written  the  B.E.W.  that — 


"My  teachers  are  using  the  commandments  as 
H  self-evaluation  check  list.  Interestingly  enough, 
my  best  shorthand  teachers  are  enthusiastic 
and _ ” 

“I  am  accumulating  the  commandments  on  a 
3-by-5  card  I  keep  on  my  desk.  .  .  .  Before  each 
shorthand  class  (I  have  four  a  day  I)  I  scan  the 
list.  You’d  be  amazed  how  this  helps  me  to 
make  every  period  valuable.” 


“Our  practice  teachers  are  ‘learning  by  doing’: 

We  discuss  each  of  the  Blanchard  command¬ 
ments  ;  then  each  student  teacher  develops  a 
model  lesson  plan  that  emphasizes  each  new’ 
commandment.” 

“I  do  not  know  shorthand,  I  regret  to  say; 
but,  as  principal,  I  must  visit  shorthand  classes 
and  evaluate  the  lessons  I  observe.  The  com¬ 
mandments  are  a  wonderful  guide.” 


JUNE,  1948 
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Meet  the  Winners  of 


INNERS  of  the  Eleventh  Interna- 
tional  Bookkeeping  Contest  are  hereby  an¬ 
nounced.  The  names  of  the  teachers  of  the 
prize  winners  are  given  in  parentheses.  Prizes, 
awards,  and  certificates  have  already  been  dis¬ 
tributed. 

First 

Prizes 

Public  High  Schools  Division:  Kramer  High 
School,  Columbus,  Nebraska  (E.  P.  Baruth). 

Catholic  High  Schooi-s  Division:  Holy  Angels 
Academy,  Saint  Jerome,  Terrebonne,  Quebec,  Cana¬ 
da  (Sister  Marie  Sylvio  S.S.A.). 

Private  Schools  and  Colleges  Division:  Oak- 
wood  College,  Huntsville,  Alabama  (C.  E.  Galley). 

Second 

Prizes 

Public  High  Schools  Division:  Central  School, 
Phelps,  New  York  (Wilbur  K.  Hartman). 

Catholic  High  Schoou  Division — tie:  Saint  An¬ 
dre  High  School,  Biddeford,  Maine  (Sister  M. 
Elise-de-la-Croix,  P.  de.  M.)  ;  The  Immaculata 
High  School,  Chicago,  Illinois  (Sister  Mary  Bar¬ 
bara  Ann,  B.V.M.). 

Private  Schools  and  Colleges  Division:  St. 
Mary’s  School,  Ladysmith,  B.  C.,  Canada  (Sister 
Joseph  Margaret). 

Third 

Prizes 

Public  High  Schools  Division — tie:  La  Harpe 
High  School,  La  Harpe,  Illinois  (Miss  E.  B.  Win¬ 
ter)  ;  High  School,  Clayton,  New  Mexico  (Lorene 
Swisher). 

Catholic  High  Schools  Division:  Guardian 
Angels  High  School,  Chaska,  Minnesota  (Sister 
Pirmin,  S.C.C.). 

Private  Schools  and  Colleges  Division — tie: 
Marymount  College,  Salina,  Kansas  (Sister  Isa¬ 
belle  Marie)  ;  Grace  Institute,  New  York,  New 
York  (Sister  Mary  Lucilda). 

Superior 
Merit  Clubs 

Public  High  Schools  Division:  Jones  Com¬ 
mercial  High  School,  Chicago,  Illinois  (Stanley  J. 
Franklin)  ;  Luther  L.  Wright  High  School,  Iron 
wood,  Michigan  (Grace  A.  Mathieu). 

Catholic  High  Schools  Division:  Good  Coun¬ 
sel  Academy,  Mankato,  Minnesota  (Sister  M.  Eliza¬ 
beth,  S.S.N.D.).  Sacred  Heart  High  School,  Falls 
City,  Nebraska  (Sister  Mary  Florentia) ;  St. 
.Joseph  High  School,  Le  Mars,  Iowa  (Sister 
Alvara)  ;  Girls  Catholic  High  School,  Hays, 
Kansas  (Sister  M.  Dolores,  C.S.A.)  ;  St.  Mary 


Reported  by  the  B.E.W.  Board  of  Jud(et 


High  School,  Jackson,  Michigan  (Sister  Lucy  Ig- 
natio) ;  Mount  Marie  Academy,  Canton,  Ohio 
(Sister  M.  Borromeo) ;  Sacred  Heart  High  School, 
Newton  Centre,  Massachusetts  (Sister  M.  Daniela) ; 
Hallahan  Catholic  Girls’  High  School,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pennsylvania  (Sister  M.  Margaret  Berna¬ 
dette,  O.S.F.)  ;  St.  Anthony  High  School,  New  Bed¬ 
ford,  Massachusetts  (Sister  M.  St.  Yvette  of  the 
Angels)  ;  Notre  Dame  High  School,  North  Adams, 
Massachusetts  (Sister  M.  Rose  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
S.S.A.)  ;  St.  Mary’s  Academy,  Amarillo,  Texas 
(Sister  M.  Emilia,  C.C.U.I.) ;  St.  Patrick  High 
School,  Lowell,  Massachusetts  (Sister  Winifred, 
S.N.D.) ;  Mt.  St.  Michael,  Dallas,  Texas  (Sister  M. 
of  St.  John). 

Private  Schools  and  Colleges  Division:  Saint 
Roch  Convent,  Quebec,  Canada  (Sister  Saint 
Eustelle-Marie,  C.N.D.)  ;  Sacred  Heart  Convent, 
Grand  Falls,  N.  B.,  Canada  (Sister  Marie  Con- 
statce) ;  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart  Convent, 
Ottawa,  Ontario,  Canada  (Sister  St.  Celestine. 
S.G.C.). 

Special  Awards  for 
Largest  Clubs 

Public  High  Schools  Division:  Albuquerque 
High  School,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico  (Mrs.  Kay 
Carmichael  and  Mrs.  Marjorie  Fox). 

Catholic  High  Schools  Division:  West  Philadel¬ 
phia  Catholic  Girls’  High,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  (Sister  Marita,  S.C.C.  and  Sister  Wilhelma. 
S.C.C.). 

Private  Schools  and  Colleges  Division:  Camp¬ 
bell  Secretarial  School,  New  Bedford,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  (George  S.  White,  Michael  J.  O’Leary, 
and  Alphee  N.  Laflamme). 

Individual 
Prize  Winners 

Alabama:  Mattie  F.  Walker,  High  School,  Fair- 
field  (Mary  Glee  Sharpe)  ;  Floyce  Ward,  Central 
High  School,  Phenix  City  (Mrs.  H.  C.  Kennedy) ; 
Geraldine  Poole,  Oakwood  College,  Huntsville  (C. 
E.  Galley). 

Arizona:  Betty  Sullivan,  High  School,  Peoria 
(Nannie  Lee  Stidham). 

Arkansas:  Betty  Brown,  Senior  High  School,  Hot 
Springs  (Mrs.  Harry  Lockhart)  ;  Norma  Haw, 
High  School,  Turrell  (Mrs.  Clyde  La  Fevers). 

California:  Evelyn  Hamby,  Union  High  School, 
Anaheim  (Kathleen  McFaul) ;  Virginia  Myers, 
Sawyer  School  of  Business,  Pasadena  (C.  L.  Pier¬ 
son)  ;  Don  Giovannoni,  Edison  High  School,  Stock- 
ton  (Evelyn  Crowder) ;  Patricia  Ann  Dyer,  Union 
High  School,  Yuba  City  (Reginald  C.  Estep). 

Colorado:  Jimmy  West,  High  School,  Leadville 
(Continued  on  page  S94) 
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FIRST 
in  the 

Catholic  Schools 
Division 

Holy  Angels  Academy 
Saint  Jerome,  Terrebonne 
Quebec,  Canada 


FIRST 
in  the 

Public  Schools 
Division 

Kramer  Hiilh  School 
Columbus,  Nebraska 


FIRST 
in  the 

CoIIej^e  and  Private 
Schools  Division 
Oakwood  College 
Huntsville,  Alabama 


■  This  year's  International  Bookkeeping  Contest,  the  eleventh  such  con¬ 
test  sponsored  hy  the  Business  P'occation  World,  began  in  February 
and  extended  until  mid-March.  Since  then,  the  Board  of 

Judges  have  evaluated  the  papers  of  over  fifteen  thousand  contestants, 
and  have  selected  and  here  announce  the  uinners  of  the  world’s  biggest 
bookkeeping  contest.  Do  you  knoiv  any  of  the  champions  or  their 
teachers f  They  come  from  all  over  the  world. 
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(Mrs.  Catherine  ^ayer) ;  Joanne  Poole,  High 
School,  Sterling  (Mrs.  Ruby  McQuilkin)  ;  Sylvia 
Guthrie,  High  School,  Boulder  (Vauncille  L. 
Braddy), 

Connecticut:  Laura  Cyr,  Catholic  Academy, 
Putnam  (Sister  Albert  Celine);  Anita  Bugbee, 
High  School,  Old  Lyme  (Helen  Christensen). 

District  of  Columbia:  Ernest  A.  Smith,  Cortez 
W.  Peters  Business  School,  Washington  (Cecilia  M. 
Eugere). 

Florida:  Phyllis  Maier,  High  School,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (John  J.  Mangan) ;  Edwin  J.  Hall,  Gesu 
Parish  School,  Miami  (Naomi  Winter) ;  Kathleen 
Foerste,  O.L.P.H.  Academy,  Tampa  (Sister  Mary 
Coaina). 

Idaho:  Charles  Brown,  St.  Teresa’s  Academy, 
Boise  (Sister  Josephine  Marie,  C.S.C.)  ;  Curtiss  R. 
Hungerford,  High  School,  Caldwell  (Mrs.  Emily 
S.  Dozier). 

Illinois:  Rose  Lo  Crasto,  Academy  of  Our  Lady, 
Chicago  (Sister  Mary  Cunigundis)  ;  Dolores  Syno- 
wiec.  Holy  Family  Academy,  Chicago  (Sister  M. 
Pius)  ;  Margaret  Kapes,  SS  Peter  and  Paul  High 
School,  Chicago  (Sister  Alma  Joseph,  O.S.F.)  ; 
Mary  Therese  Ondracek,  St.  Procopius  Commercial 
High  School,  Chicago  (Sister  M.  Celestia)  ;  Gladys 
Anderson,  St.  Joseph’s  Orphanage,  Lisle  (Sister  M. 
Justina,  O.S.B.)  ;  Lorraine  Quail,  Josephinum  High 
School,  Chicago  (Sister  Lucy).  Dorothy  Henkelman, 
St.  Anthony  High  School,  Effingham  (Sister  M. 
Colette,  S.S.N.D.)  ;  Rita  Sullivan,  High  School, 
Roodhouse  (Aline  Johnson). 

Indiana:  Donna  Johnson,  High  School,  Hunting- 
ton  (Bruce  E.  Gerdes)  ;  Eunice  C.  Lucas,  High 
School,  Chalmers  (Mrs.  Ralph  Kwaitkowski)  ;  Al¬ 
berta  McCutchan,  Reitz  High  School,  Evansville 
(Henry  Freudenberger) ;  Phyllis  Rush,  High 
School,  North  Salem  (Mrs.  June  Kloster)  ;  Betty 
Sackmire,  High  School,  Kingman  (Mrs.  J.  L.  Man- 
waring). 

Iowa:  Valda  Heye,  High  School,  Akron  (Helen 
Hicks)  ;  Theresa  Molitor,  St.  Joseph’s  School,  Ash¬ 
ton  (Sister  Mary  Annice,  O.S.F.) ;  Shirley  Francis, 
High  School,  Bloomfield  (V^era  Ritzinger)  ;  Robert 
Fuhrman,  Senior  High  School,  Dubuque  (Harold  J. 
Schneider) ;  Anna  King,  High  School,  Hubbard 
(Velma  Mannetter)  ;  Joan  Hansen,  Urbandale 
High  School,  Des  Moines  (Mrs.  Beverly  Nielson)  ; 
William  A.  Speirs,  Loras  Academy,  Dubuque 
(Pauline  Schulte)  ;  Gerald  Kurth,  St.  Joseph  High 
School,  Le  Mars  (Sister  Alvara) ;  Bob  Thorson, 
High  School,  St.  Ansgar  (Geraldine  Priem). 

Kansas:  Mary  E.  Peak,  St.  Mary’s  High  School, 
Pittsburg  (Sister  M.  Berchmans,  C.S.J.) ;  Jeanne 
Smith,  Community  High  School,  Scott  City  (Hester 
J.  McKee)  ;  Loraine  Pfannenstiel,  Girls  Catholic 
High  School,  Hays  (Sister  M.  Dolores,  C.S.A.). 

Kentucky:  Eleanor  Taylor,  St.  Catharine  Junior 
College,  St.  Catharine  (Sister  Mary  Eugene)  ;  Mar¬ 
gie  Gabbard,  High  School,  Frankfort  (Mrs.  John 
S.  Reed)  ;  Betty  Moscoe,  Holmes  High  School, 
Covington  (William  M.  Jones). 

Louisiana:  Cleo  Cazaudebat,  High  School,  Sun¬ 
set  (Mrs.  C.  Johnson). 

Maine:  Madeleine  Morin,  High  School,  Bruns¬ 
wick  (Etta  Barker) ;  Lucy  Scribner,  High  School, 


Norway  (Mildred  O.  Mc.Alllstcr)  ;  Paulette  L«- 
Bloiid,  St.  Andre  High  School,  Biddeford  (Sister 
M.  Elise-de-la-Croix)  ;  Betty  McNerney,  High 
School,  Old  Town  (Viola  B.  Curtis). 

Maryland:  Mary  Sample,  St.  James  Business 
School,  Baltimore  (Sister  M.  Cyrille) ;  Erma  J. 
Chambers,  Catholic  Girls  Central  Business  School, 
Cumberland  (Sister  Joseph  Marie). 

Massachuseits :  Pauline  R.  Cote,  St.  .Anthony 
High  School,  New  Bedford  (Sister  M.  St.  Yvette)  ; 
Ixiretta  Volkmer,  Senior  High  School,  West  Spring- 
field  (Irene  E.  Kane)  ;  Beverly  G.  Chubbuck,  The 
Williams  School,  Brockton  (Mrs.  Helen  Long 
Avery)  ;  Florence  McAuliffe,  St.  Mary’s  High 
School,  Brookline  (Sister  M.  Thomasette) ;  Mary 
A.  Winters,  St.  Gregory’s  School,  Dorchester  (  Sis¬ 
ter  Therese  Martina)  ;  Lorraine  Heil,  Most  Holy 
Redeemer  Central  High  School,  East  Boston  (Sis¬ 
ter  Loretta,  S.N.D.)  ;  Eunice  Marino,  St.  Joseph 
High  School,  Lawrence  (Sister  St.  Helen  Marie)  ; 
Norma  Richarson,  St.  Patrick’s  High  School, 
Lawrence  (Sister  M.  .Alexina)  ;  Eleanor  Smith, 
Keith  Hall,  Lowell  (Sister  M.  Josephus)  ;  Marie 
Cormier,  St.  Mary’s  High  School,  Lynn  (Sister  Rita 
Teresa)  ;  Jeanine  Bedard,  St.  .^nn’s  Academy, 
Marlboro  (Sister  Donalda  Marie,  S.S..A.)  ;  Abel 
Ferreira,  Jr.,  Campbell  Secretarial  School,  New 
Bedford  (.Alphee  N.  Laflammc)  ;  John  Carreiro, 
Senior  High  School,  New  Bedford  (Milton 
Briggs)  ;  Barbara  Sczepanski,  Bartlett  High  School, 
Webster  (Marion  Currier)  ;  .Alice  Fitzback,  St. 
Ann’s  School,  Webster  (Sister  M.  Leocadia  of 
Jesus). 

Michigan:  Joyce  Capua,  St.  Jean  School,  Mus¬ 
kegon  (Sister  Mary  Justine)  ;  Gene  Cymbalski,  St. 
Ladislaus  High  School,  Detroit  (Sister  M.  Jerome) ; 
Shirley  King,  Bendle  School,  Flint  (Mrs.  Lucille 
Hughes) ;  Phyllis  Jean  Batche,  Flint  Technical 
High  School,  Flint  (Ethel  Hartley)  ;  Mary  Lou 
Schonhard,  St.  John  School,  Jackson  (Sister 
Maurice) ;  Mary  Nelson,  LaSalle  High  School,  St. 
Ignace  (Helen  Ackley)  ;  Margo  M.  Cook,  High 
School,  Westphalia  (Sister  Auxilia)  ;  Gene  Bland, 
St,  Mary  School,  Jackson (  Sister  Lucy  Ignatia). 

Minnesota:  Sylvia  Nissila,  High  School,  Aurora 
(Dorothy  Krebs)  ;  Donald  Wesche,  Northern  Busi¬ 
ness  College,  Bemidji  (Dorothy  Henry)  ;  Carol 
Nordin,  Greenway  High  School,  Coleraine  (Joe 
Burich) ;  Eleanor  Mosley,  Good  Counsel  Academy, 
Mankato  (Sister  M.  Elizabeth)  ;  Marilyn  Berg, 
Holy  Trinity  High  School,  New  Ulm  (Sister  M. 
Dionysia) ;  Ardyce  Strand,  High  School,  Warren 
(Mrs.  lone  Boardson)  ;  Catherine  Shields,  High 
School,  Rosemount  (Irene  A.  Wimmer). 

Missouri:  Anna  Lee  Powell,  High  School,  Lan¬ 
caster  (Elsie  Deutschmann)  ;  Robert  E.  Simpson, 
High  School,  Memphis  (Chelsea  E.  Brown). 

Montana:  Ruby  L.  Zuelch,  High  School,  Shep¬ 
herd  (Lewis  P.  Wescom). 

Nebraska:  Mary  Lou  Antczak,  St.  John  High 
School,  Omaha  (Sister  M.  Alberta,  R.S.M.) ;  Bar¬ 
bara  Frederick,  Sacred  Heart  High  School,  Falls 
City  (Sister  Mary  Florentia). 

New  Hampshire:  Rachel  F.  Ricard,  St.  Aloysius 
High  School,  Nashua  (Sister  M.  of  St.  Madeleine 
of  Provence) ;  Helen  Herrick,  Nute  High  School, 
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Miltuii  (Marjorie  K.  (jo(Kiwin)  ;  Cecile  Blanchette, 
Notre  Dame  High  School,  Berlin  (Sister  Marie* 
Thomas). 

New  Jersev:  Mary  Cattah,  Our  Lady  Queen  of 
Peace  High  School,  North  Arlington  (Sister  Catha¬ 
rine  Anita)  ;  Mary  Miskiewicz,  Holy  Rosary  Aca¬ 
demy,  Cnion  City  (Sister  Mary  Xavier)  ;  Patricia 
Coyle,  Si.  .Mary’s  High  School,  Paterson  (Sister 
Mary  Denis,  O.P.)  ;  Thelma  Fletcher,  High  School, 
.■Vloorestown  (Berniece  I..  Sarfert). 

New  Mexico:  June  Black,  High  School,  Anthony 
(Jane  Lusk). 

New  York:  Mar\  Toner,  St.  Joseph’s  Commer¬ 
cial  High  School,  Brooklyn  (Sister  DeChantal 
Maria)  ;  Muriel  Tolman,  High  School,  Greenport 
(Pearl  Schnoke)  ;  Rosemary  Weidner,  St.  Ann’s 
School  of  Business,  Buffalo  (Sister  M.  .Anselma)  ; 
Beverly  Williams,  Central  High  School,  Richburg 
(PN'elyn  Aldrich)  ;  Marie  LaPadula,  St.  Anthony’s 
School,  New  York  City  (Sister  Kmily)  ;  Margaret 
Cherry,  High  School,  Ossining  (Priscilla  Hayes)  ; 
Donald  Brennen,  High  School,  .Ardsley  (Mrs.  Con- 
. stance  E.  Parsons)  ;  Catherine  Hurley,  St.  Pius 
Commercial  High  School,  New  York  City  (Sister 
Margaret  Louise,  O.P.)  ;  Vesta  Strong,  Grace  In¬ 
stitute,  New  York  City  (Sister  M.  Lucilda)  ;  Ger¬ 
trude  Callaghan,  Victory  Business  School,  Mount 
V’ernon  (Sister  M.  Ricarda,  O.P.)  ;  V’eronica  En¬ 
right,  High  School,  Ilion  (Genevieve  L.  Ruby). 

North  Caroi.in.x:  .Ann  Dixon,  High  School,  Hen¬ 
derson  (Carie  Hickman);  Peggy  Warlick,  High 

School,  Shelby  (Joe  Shaw)  ;  Sue  Barnwell,  High 

School,  Morganton  (Mrs.  Gloria  CL  Pons). 

North  Dakota:  .Alice  Eisenzimmer,  St.  Mary’s 
-Academy,  Devils  Lake  (Sister  Mary  Mercy). 

Ohio:  Jacqueline  Mettge,  South  High  School 
Columbus  (Lena  McFadyn)  ;  Joan  Tobergte,  Notre 
Dame  High  School,  Hamilton  (Sister  Elise, 

S.N.D.)  ;  Patricia  Sansbury,  St.  Stephen’s  High 

School,  Cleveland  (Sister  .Mary  Roseterese, 
S.N.D.)  ;  Eileen  Kilbane,  St.  Stephen’s  High  School, 
Cleveland  (Sister  M.  Celia)  ;  Joan  Lauer,  St.  Vin¬ 
cent  High  School,  Akron  (Sister  M.  Leo,  O.P.)  ; 
-Anna  Lee  Warner,  High  School,  Pomeroy  (J.  E. 
White)  ;  Levonne  Johanning,  Mount  Marie 
•Academy,  Canton  (Sister  M.  Borromeo)  ;  Robert 
Connelly,  St.  Rose  High  School,  Lima  (Sister  Mary 
immaculata)  ;  Phyllis  Pepple,  Central  High  School, 
Xenia  (Faye  Cavanaugh)  ;  Norma  F.  Duffey,  Cen¬ 
tral  High  School,  Cambridge  (Nell  K.  McCue). 

Oklahoma:  Velda  D.  Davis,  High  School,  Coyle 
(Pearl  Ramsey). 

Oregon:  V’irginia  Monson,  High  School,  Jeffer¬ 
son  (Mrs.  Nellie  Cornell)  ;  Lila  E.  Butts,  St. 
Francis  Academy,  Baker  (Sister  M.  Clarissa). 

Pennsylvania:  Barbara  Premero,  Chartiers 
lownship  High  School,  Washington  (Mary 
Bigger)  ;  Marjorie  Galbreath,  High  School,  Indi¬ 
ana  (Dominick  Oliver,  Jr.)  ;  Mary  R.  Krepps, 
Catholic  High  School,  York  (Sister  M.  Corintha, 
O.S.F.)  ;  Isabel  Zimmerman,  Wm.  Penn  High 
School,  York  (Ursula  A.  Ernst)  ;  Marie  H.  Rykac- 
zewska.  Little  Flower  High  School,  Philadelphia 
(Sister  M.  Gabriella)  ;  Theresa  M.  Bednarz,  Mary- 
mount  High  School,  Wilkes-Barre  (Sister  M.  Theo- 
dorica,  C.S.B.)  ;  Edith  Marvin,  Sugarcreek  Twp. 


High  School,  Franklin  (Mrs.  Martha  B.  Case)  ; 
James  A.  Splain,  Northeastern  Commercial  School. 
Lewisburg  (G.  Cuthbertson) ;  Marian  A.  Gerace. 
St.  Dominic’s  Commercial  School,  Philadelphia  (Sis¬ 
ter  Mary  Ignatia)  ;  Maxine  Budd,  High  School, 
West  New'ton  (Mrs.  L.  M.  Stein)  ;  Norma  J. 
Snyder,  St.  Joseph’s  High  School,  Lucinda  (Sister 
M.  Capistran,  O.S.B.)  ;  Marie  Rebinski,  High 
School,  Plymouth  (May  C.  Bartells)  ;  Bonnie 
Sample,  High  School,  New  Bethlehem  (Helen 
•Armagost)  ;  Mary  Simons,  St.  Wendelin  School, 
Pittsburgh  (Sister  M.  Sebastian);  Marian  Har¬ 
ter,  High  School,  Saltillo  (Elinor  Hudson)  ;  Bar¬ 
bara  Kerstetter,  Senior  High  School,  Northum¬ 
berland  (L.  Irene  Frederick)  ;  Rose  Mary  Stein, 
Saint  Basil’s  School,  Pittsburgh  (Sister  M.  Dio- 
nysia)  ;  Rachel  Eshelman,  High  School,  Sou- 
derton  (Mary  Reisler)  ;  Virginia  Knecht,  High 
School,  Slatington  (William  Horvath)  ;  Joan 
Livelsberger,  l^elone  Catholic  High  School,  Mc- 
Sherrystown  (Sister  M.  Illuminata). 

Rhode  Island:  Patricia  Gaudet,  St,  Patrick’s 
High  School,  Providence  (Mother  Fidelis,  F.C.J.)  ; 
Norma  M.  Lamb,  Senior  High  School,  West  \Var- 
wick  (James  E.  Miller). 

South  Carolina:  Eleanor  M.  Hazel,  Immaculate 
Conception  High  School,  Charleston  (Sister  Mary 
Magdalen,  O.S.P.). 

South  Dakota:  Florence  Coash,  High  School. 
Winner  (P.  E,  Hafnor)  ;  Warren  Smith,  High 
School,  Britton  (Doris  Hella), 

Tennessee:  Ruby  Brown,  Polk  County  High 
School,  Benton  (Mrs.  Herschell  -A.  Green)  ;  Mary 
Ellen  Ryan,  Sacred  Heart  School,  Memphis  (Sis¬ 
ter  Mary  -Angeline)  ;  Betty  Johnson,  Central  High 
School,  Winchester  (Mrs.  Robert  Rowell). 

Texas:  Betty  Koenig,  High  School,  Liberty  (Mrs. 
r.  O.  Davis)  ;  Amparo  Segura,  St.  Augustine 
School,  Laredo  (Sister  M.  .Alban)  ;  Evelyn  Vogel, 
Sacred  Heart  High  School,  Muenster  (Sister  Mar>’ 
Eymard,  O.S.B.)  ;  .Aida  Gutierrez,  Ursuline 
.Academy,  Laredo  (Sister  M.  Constance,  O.S.U.)  ; 
Carmelita  Foster,  Mt.  St.  Michael  School,  Dallas 
(Sister  M.  of  St.  John)  ;  Evangeline  Staudt,  Stark 
High  School,  Orange  (Marie  R.  Arnall). 

Utah;  Irma  .Adams,  Bear  River  High  School, 
Tremonton  (Marjorie  Christiansen). 

Vermont:  Mariette  St.  .Amand,  Bellows  Free 
.Academy,  St.  .Albans  (Germaine  Perrault)  ; 
Frances  La  Rosa,  High  School,  Brattleboro  (E. 
Gordon  Thomas) ;  Marie  D.  Heintz,  Whitcomb 
High  School,  Bethel  (Jennie  Horne) ;  Patricia  M. 
Blaise,  Cathedral  High  School,  Burlington  (Sister 
M.  Celine) ;  Hermance  Crete,  St.  Mary  Academy, 
Island  Pond  (Sister  M.  Isabelle  of  Jesus). 

Virginia;  Tom  .A.  Snapp,  Private  Secretarial 
School,  Abingdon  (Mary  Dalton  Frye) ;  Erma 
Kipps,  Shenandoah  Business  College,  Woodstock 
(F.  E.  Palmer). 

Washington:  Helen  Ryan,  St.  Leo’s  School,  Ta¬ 
coma  (Sister  Benedicta)  ;  Barbara  L.  Hibbard,  St. 
Euphrasia  School,  Seattle  (Mrs.  Ida  Payzant). 

West  Virginia:  Helen  Mihaly,  Weir  High 
School,  Wcirton  (Ella  Patience  Harbourt). 

Wisconsin;  Florence  Bannach,  P.  J.  Jacobs  High 
(Continued  on  page  610) 
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The  Supervisor  Views  Your  Lesson  Planning 


I.  DAVID  SATLOW 

Chairman,  Department  of  Accounting  and  Law 
Thomas  Jefferson  High  School 
Brooklyn,  New  York 

T  HE  requirement  of  planning  is  com¬ 
patible  with  progressive  teaching  and  adminis¬ 
tration.  The  argument  for  planning  is  as 
cogent  today  as  it  was  at  the  turn  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  ;  yet  there  is  an  essential  difference  in  our 
concept  of  planning.  An  architect’s  blueprint 
of  today  is  vastly  different  from  that  of  1900 
in  that  it  incorporates  many  of  the  technical 
and  scientific  advances  that  characterize  our 
age.  Each  job  calls  for  its  own  special  plan, 
and  each  plan  shows  growth  over  the  preced¬ 
ing  one;  otherwise  these  plans  would  reflect 
stagnation.  So  it  is  with  teaching.  The  teach¬ 
er’s  plan  must  reflect  the  strides  made  by  the 
profession. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  all  lesson  plans 
were  organized  on  the  basis  of  the  five  formal 
Herbartian  steps  and  were  judged  according¬ 
ly.  The  de-emphasizing  of  these  steps  over  the 
years  is  not  necessarily  indicative  of  a  trend 
toward  ultimate  elimination,  but  rather  of  a 
challenge  to  raise  the  level  of  planning  so 
that  due  recognition  will  be  given  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  teaching  pupils  as  well  as  subjects, 
that  we  are  availing  ourselves  of  enriched  ma¬ 
terials,  that  we  are  employing  a  variety  of 
teaching  devices,  that  we  are  mindful  of  the 
larger  and  broader  objectives  and  values. 

Reasons  for 
Planning 

1.  Plans  show  the  subdivision  of  an  instruc¬ 
tional  unit  into  lessons.  Some  schools  make  a 
practice  of  providing  their  teachers  with  a 
detailed  syllabus  that  includes  a  time  schedule 
for  the  coverage  of  units;  others  supply  their 
teachers  with  a  bare  topical  outline.  Even 
in  those  schools  where  the  time  schedule  allo- 


IRVING  RASKIN 

and  Girls  Commercial  High  School 
Brooklyn,  New  York 

cates  the  number  of  days  to  be  given  to  each 
of  the  several  units,  the  scope  of  the  work 
for  the  individual  lessons  is  left  to  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  teacher.  It  is  realized  that  the 
time  factor  is  dependent  on  the  quality  of  the 
class  and  the  individuality  of  the  teacher.  It 
is  manifestly  unfair  for  any  supervisor  to 
prescribe  the  scope  of  each  day’s  work,  for 
in  a  democracy  we  wish  to  encourage  individ¬ 
ual  thinking.  The  daily  lesson  plan  affords 
an  opportunity  for  such  individual  thinking. 

2.  The  lesson  plan  shows  the  organization 
of  the  instructional  period.  The  written  les-* 
son  plan  evidences  advance  thought  for  the 
classroom  situation.  Specific  problems  in  con¬ 
nection  with  instruction  arise  which  call  for 
definite  planning  instead  of  dependence  on 
spontaneity.  Teachers  are  not  equally  re¬ 
sourceful  or  imaginative  in  meeting  the  de¬ 
mands  peculiar  to  the  situations  that  are  like¬ 
ly  to  arise.  The  less  endowed  members  of  the 
profession  certainly  need  the  benefit  of  ad¬ 
vance  thought;  the  more  endowed  are  in  a 
position,  through  proper  planning,  to  direct 
their  thinking  toward  a  more  creative  type  of 
teaching. 

The  direction  of  the  thinking  called  for  in 
lesson  planning  depends,  in  the  main,  on  the 
lesson  pattern  under  consideration.  At  one 
end  we  have  the  reflective-thinking  type;  at 
the  other  end,  the  repetitive-response  type. 
The  development  lesson  calls  for  strong  mo¬ 
tivation,  a  skillful  presentation,  a  clinching 
of  concepts  through  summaries  and  applica¬ 
tion.  Since  the  objectives  of  the  lesson  can¬ 
not  be  realized  effectively  without  proper  tim¬ 
ing  of  each  phase  of  the  lesson,  attention  to 
the  time  factor  is  an  essential  part  of  lesson 
preparation. 


■  Should  lesson  plans  be  required  of  teachers?  By  what  criteria  does 
the  supervisor  judge  a  lesson  plan?  Should  new  lesson  plans  be  writ¬ 
ten  each  term?  How  is  the  problem  of  the  non-planner  to  be  dealt  with? 
How  can  lesson  planning  be  improved  within  the  department?  Two 
experienced  department  heads  analyze  these  problems  and  offer  their 
recommendations. 
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The  drill  lesson,  unless  carefully  planned, 
might  prove  to  be  a  boring  experience  to  both 
pupils  and  teacher.  The  drill  lesson  is  justified 
in  terms  of  need,  and  the  materials  employed 
should  be  designed  to  arouse  interest  and  to 
stimulate  pupil  response.  The  material  must 
be  of  graded  difficulty  and  produced  in  quan¬ 
tity  to  conserve  instructional  time.  This  sit¬ 
uation  must  be  anticipated ;  no  amount  of 
spontaneity  or  of  good  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  will  produce  these  materials 
at  the  last  minute.  This  type  of  lesson  should 
be  planned  sufficiently  in  advance  of  the  need 
so  that  the  department  office  will  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  assist  in  the  appraisal  of  the  materials 
and  in  the  actual  mechanics  of  preparing 
special  duplicated  materials  for  the  distribu¬ 
tion.  I 

From  time  to  time,  the  teacher  finds  it 
necessary  to  integrate  the  learning  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  pupils.  The  review  pattern, is  a 
good  medium  for  this  type  of  integration.  The 
lesson  plan  here  must  show  that  the  planner 
knows  the  difference  between  review  and  drill. 

3.  Lesson  plans  implement  the  syllabus  and 
textbook  by  incorporating  newer  content, 
newer  devices,  and  newer  points  of  emphasis. 
The  backbone  of  most  lessons  is  the  textbook. 
In  many  schools  it  has  displaced  the  syllabus 
and  term  outline  and  has  reduced  the  scope 
of  the  lesson  plan  to  mere  reference  to  stated 
pages  in  the  text.  This  may  lead  to  a  mere 
lesson-hearing  or  re-citation,  even  to  the  extent 
of  including  outdated  materials! 

Because  of  space  limitations,  the  textbook 
may  omit  expository  material,  discussion  ques¬ 
tions,  and  practice  problems  or  may  overem¬ 
phasize  one  phase  at  the  expense  of  another. 
These  shortcomings  must  be  surmounted  by 
the  devising  of  supplementary  materials  for  in¬ 
clusion  in  the  appropriate  lesson. 

The  alert  teacher,  being  aware  of  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place,  will  refer 
judiciously  to  the  text,  but  will  also  incor¬ 
porate  the  newer  developments  in  his  lesson 
plan  as  a  reminder.  The  long-range  plan¬ 
ner  will  anticipate  the  need  for  such  amend¬ 
ments  well  in  advance  of  the  assignment. 

At  conferences  and  conventions  much  time 
and  effort  are  given  to  the  reporting  of  pro¬ 
gressive  devices  for  effective  instruction ;  the 
alert  supervisor  will  encourage  the  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  such  devices  into  the  daily  classwork 
of  his  teachers.  Similarly,  where  the  school 


policy  calls  each^term  for  focusing  attention 
on  specific  personality  traits,  the  supervisor 
will  urge  the  teacher  to  discover  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  incorporating  in  the  daily  lesson  those 
areas  of  experience  that  contribute  toward 
the  development  of  the  desired  traits. 

4.  The  lesson  plan  helps  eliminate  short¬ 
comings  in  teaching.  The  effort  to  replace 
undesirable  teaching  habits  with  more  desir¬ 
able  ones  should  be  manifest  in  the  scope  and 
content  of  lesson  plans.  A  teacher,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  who  has  been  frequently  criticized  for 
faulty  questioning  technique  should  rehearse 
the  art  of  questioning  by  reducing  to  writing 
properly  phrased  questions.  He  will  find  self- 
disciplining  values  in  planning  this  improve¬ 
ment.  Some  days  emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
a  question  series  pertaining  to  the  motivation ; 
on  other  days,  on  a  question  series  dealing 
with  the  application;  and  so  on. 

The  teacher  who  habitually  fails  to  com¬ 
plete  his  lesson  before  the  ringing  of  the  bell 
must  become  aware  of  the  factors  causing  his 
failure:  (1)  the  wrong  estimate  of  time  re- 


" Late  again!  Just  like  your  lesson 
plans!” 
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quired  for  each  phase  of  the  lesson,  (2)  the 
lack  of  a  notation  of  the  time  allotment  in  the 
lesson  plan,  (3)  the  neglect  of  the  time  sched¬ 
ule,  or  (4)  waste  of  time  because  of  using 
extraneous  matter. 

5.  Lesson  plans  provide  data  for  postobser¬ 
vation  conferences.  When  the  supervisor 
wishes  to  give  constructive  criticism  for  the 
improvement  of  a  lesson,  the  presence  of  the 
lesson  plan  will  prove  most  helpful  as  a  basis 
for  the  discussion.  Since  it  reveals  what  the 
teacher  had  in  mind  before  entering  the  class, 
the  lesson  plan  will  undoubtedly  have  diag¬ 
nostic  value  to  the  supervisor. 

Very  often,  the  teacher  and  supervisor  do 
not  see  eye  to  eye  on  the  criticism  of  a  lesson. 
A  more  intelligent  discussion  can  be  predicated 
on  an  agreement  of  the  facts  of  the  case  as  a 
starting  point.  TTie  plan  serves  as  the  best 
expression  of  the  contemplated  organization 
of  the  lesson. 

6.  Lesson  plans  facilitate  preparation  in 
subsequent  terms.  The  time  gap  between  the 
teaching  of  identical  lesson  topics  is  one  or 
more  semesters.  The  first  reference  a  teacher 
will  use  in  planning  a  new  lesson  is  his  former 
lesson  plan,  which  represents  original  think¬ 
ing  and  analysis  of  problems  to  be  met,  or¬ 
ganization  of  methodology,  and  an  evaluation 
of  the  degree  of  success  with  which  it  met. 

Because  of  the  availability  of  the  old  plans 
and  as  a  result  of  his  experience,  the  teacher 
will  be  able  to  effect  economies  and.  improve¬ 
ments  in  his  planning,  which  in  turn,  should 
be  reflected  in  better  instruction. 

7.  Lesson  plans  provide  a  substitute  ivith 
a  guide.  The  enforced  absence  of  a  teacher 
should  not  result  in  a  pupil  sacrifice.  When 
a  guest  teacher  is  in  charge  of  the  class  but  is 
given  no  guide  for  his  activity,  his  role  is  often 
reduced  to  that  of  policeman.  Such  loss  of 
instruction  throws  students  out  of  step  with 
the  work  of  the  grade,  invalidates  depart¬ 
mental  tests,  and  forces  the  regular  teacher 
to  accelerate  instruction  on  his  return.  How¬ 
ever,  where  departmental  policy  calls  for  the 
accessibility  of  the  teacher’s  plan  book,  the 
substitute  is  in  a  position  to  “carry  on.” 

8.  Lesson  plans  help  evaluate  the  syllabus 
and  instructional  materials.  The  syllabus  is 
not  static.  Its  evolution  is  the  result  of  co¬ 
operative  effort  in  which  experienced  teacliers 
can  make  the  largest  contribution.  This  con¬ 
tribution  is  predicated  on  experience  with  the 


existing  syllabus.  The  most  reliable  criticism 
and  evaluation  of  the  syllabus  can  be  found  in 
the  day-to-day  reactions  of  the  teachers  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  postlesson  comments  appended 
to  the  lesson  plans. 

The  allocation  of  teaching  units  to  the  sev¬ 
eral  semesters  of  a  subject  and  the  sequence 
of  units  within  a  given  term  can  be  de¬ 
cided  on  the  basis  of  collective  experience. 
Where  teachers  arc  unanimously  agreed  on 
the  inclusion,  elimination,  deferment,  or  modi¬ 
fication  of  certain  topics,  the  syllabus  can 
then  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils. 
Too  often  in  the  past,  needed  changes  have 
been  withheld  because  of  dictatorial,  admin¬ 
istrative,  and  supervisory  policy.  With  the 
increasing  trend  toward  democracy  in  cur¬ 
riculum  development,  we  can  expect  a  shift 
in  emphasis  toward  a  large  measure  of  par¬ 
ticipation  by  classroom  teachers  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  scope  and  content  of  syllabi.  An  in¬ 
estimable  frame  of  reference  in  a  teacher’s 
work  on  syllabus  committees  will  be  found 
in  the  postlesson  comments  in  the  plan  book. 

Supervisory 

Prescriptions 

What  does  the  supervisor  look  for  in  a  les¬ 
son  plan?  There  are  probably  as  many 
answers  to  this  question  as  there  are  su¬ 
pervisors!  Some  department  *  heads  lay 
down  specific  requirements  as  to  the  form 
and  content  of  a  lesson  plan  and  go  so  far 
as  to  require  all  teachers  to  submit  plans 
periodically  for  inspection,  lliis  formal  reg¬ 
ulation  prescribes  even  the  size  of  the  paper 
to  be  used  and  margins  to  be  followed.  The 
plan  proper  may  call  for  a  set  pattern  con¬ 
taining  such  captions  as:  {a)  Date,  (b) 
Class,  (c)  Teacher’s  Aim,  (d)  Pupil’s  Aim, 
{e)  Assignment  for  the  Next  Day,  (/) 
Materials  Required,  (g)  Disposition  of 
Homework  Assigned  for  the  Day,  (h)  Mo¬ 
tivation,  (i)  Presentation  with  Pivotal  Ques¬ 
tions  or  Topical  Outline  of  Content,  (;’) 
Drill,  (if)  Summary,  (/)  Application,  (rn) 
Criticism  of  lyesson.  Modifications  of  this 
basic  outline  are  made  for  various  lesson-types. 
Some  department  heads  require  such  detailed 
planning  only  from  teachers  on  probation. 

How  elaborate  should  the  plan  be?  A 
written  plan  can  vary  from  a  brief  and  cryp¬ 
tic  memorandum  to  an  extensive,  formal — 
and  formidable — exposition.  With  the  ex- 
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perience  factor  varying  among  department 
members  from  that  of  the  novice  to  that  of 
the  seasoned  veteran,  one  can  expect  a  cor¬ 
responding  variation  in  the  method  of  prepara¬ 
tion  employed. 

It  is  only  natural  that  lesson  plans  will 
reriect  the  stages  of  growth  of  the  teacher. 
The  probationer,  struggling  for  adjustment 
to  a  new  environment,  painstakingly  prepares 
most  extensive  blueprints  for  his  daily  chores. 
In  his  eagerness  to  perfect  his  techniques  of 
instruction,  he  may  even  go  so  far  as  to  in¬ 
clude  an  entire  series  of  questions,  together 
with  the  anticipated  answers. 

It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that,  as  he 
grows  in  experience,  he  will  continue  to  de¬ 
vote  the  time  and  effort  called  for  by  this 
type  of  preparation.  Regardless  of  experi¬ 
ence,  however,  the  teacher’s  plans  for  a  new 
preparation  should  be  detailed ;  for,  so  far 
as  this  grade  of  work  is  concerned,  he  is  in 
the  category  of  a  novice. 

With  the  acquisition  of  experience,  there 
is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to 
make  his  written  plans  more  compact,  often 
confining  them  to  minimum  essentials.  The 
skeletonized  lesson  plan  may  be  productive 
of  an  acceptable  lesson  in  the  hands  of  a  good 
teacher;  but  it  is  likely  to  yield  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  results  by  a  mediocre  teacher.  To  the 
supervisor  the  problem  is,  “Has  the  teacher 
reached  his  iK)tentialities?’’  If  the  experienced 
teacher  has  merely  planned  for  an  ordinarily 
adequate  lesson,  his  pupils  are  not  attaining 
the  maximum  benefits  possible  from  their  con¬ 
tacts  wdth  him. 

When  the  teacher  embarked  on  teaching 
as  a  career,  he  was  well  aw'are  that  prepara¬ 
tion  w’as  necessary.  It  is  obvious  that,  if  the 
lesson  plan  is  to  serve  all  the  purposes 
enumerated  here,  it  must  be  more  than  a  mere 
memorandum.  A  lesson  memorandum  is  not 
n  lesson  plan.  On  the  other  hand,  a  lesson 
plan  should  not  be  so  elaborate  that  it  will  be 
unfit  for  use  or  will  act  as  a  deterrent  to 
creative  presentation. 

Sound  supervisory  philosophy  dictates  that 
the  plan  should  be  geared  to  the  needs  of 
the  teacher.  Supervisors  recognize  that,  after 
a  teacher  has  passed  through  his  novitiate, 
he  is  capable  of  streamlining  his  plans  without 
impairment  of  efficiency.  Of  necessity,  the 
plan  will  reflect  the  personality  of  the  teacher. 

-  In  the  main,  any  lesson  plan  that  gives  a  clear- 


cut  statement  of  the  aim  and  the  method  by 
which  it  is  to  be  accomplished  will  prove  sat¬ 
isfactory,  provided  the  following  pragmatic 
test  is  met:  that  the  use  of  pupil  time — and 
taxpayer’s  money — is  justified.  Lesson  plans 
that  attempt  too  much  or  too  little  do  not 
meet  this  criterion,  nor  do  plans  that  fail  tc 
reach  the  several  ability-groups  within  the 
class.  When  this  test  is  met,  the  supervisor 
is  reasonably  certain  that  the  teacher  has  ap¬ 
proached  each  day’s  performance  in  a  truly 
professional  manner. 

The  New 
Teacher 

The  new  teacher  will  most  likely  need  help 
in  lesson  plantiing.  An  early  Inspection  of 
his  lesson  plans  will  indicate  the  scope  of 
the  guidance  required.  Brief  conferences  are 
In  place  after  the  teacher  has  written  his 
lesson  plans.  These  meetings  should  be  more 
than  mere  interviews.  They  are  rather  to  be 
sessions  at  wffiich  the  department  head  and  the 
new’  teacher  w’ork  together  in  the  evolution 
of  an  efficiem  plan  of  action  for  meeting 
the  demands  of  the  classroom  situation.  This 
type  of  guidance  is,  in  essence,  the  most  con¬ 
structive  contribution  that  the  department 
head  can  render  to  the  beginning  teacher  and 
to  others  who  are  weak  in  planning. 

Specific  w-eaknesses  revealed  by  supervisory 
visits  can  serve  as  the  basis  for  further  con¬ 
centration  of  effort  in  the  written  lesson  plans. 
If  the  teacher  is  weak  In  questioning,  the  de¬ 
partment  head  cannot  hope  to  remedy  this 
situation  solely  by  means  of  a  brief  conver¬ 
sation  or  by  making  recommendations  for  per¬ 
tinent  reading.  Practice  in  framing  a  number 
of  key  questions  should  be  prescribed.  The 
habit  of  incorporating  these  questions  in  the 
lesson  plans  will  prove  most  helpful. 

While  model  lesson  plans  have  their  place 
III  the  guidance  program,  they  are  no  substi¬ 
tute  for  planning  by  the  teacher.  Since  the 
teaching  plan  must  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
both  teacher  and  pupils,  lesson  plans  cannot 
be  copied  from  other  teachers ;  and  instruction 
cannot  be  based  exclusively  on  another  per¬ 
son’s  thinking.  It  is  a  serious  misconception 
to  assume  that  the  lesson  plans  prepared  one 
term  will  serve  all  subsequent  terms.  These 
plans  were  the  work  of  a  novice  and  as  such 
had  many  imperfections.  As  a  result  of  ex¬ 
perience,  newer  plans  will  reflect  growth  in 
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teaching  techniques.  As  the  teacher  acquires 
more  experience,  the  plans  will  be  considerably 
refined  through  the  elimination  of  unnecessary 
detail  and  enriched  through  the  inclusion  of 
supplementary  materials. 

Creative  supervision  calls  for  constructive 
criticism  of  the  lesson  plans.  The  efforts  ex¬ 
pended  by  the  department  head  with  new 
teachers  at  this  stage  will  reduce  the  amount 
of  remedial  guidance  needed  at  a  later  date. 

The  Experienced 
Teacher 

Very  often,  the  supervisor  is  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  the  experienced  teacher 
who  has  preserved  lesson  plans  for  several 
terms  and  is  not  favorably  disposed  tow^ard 
devoting  time  and  effort  to  the  writing  of 
new  plans.  Should  new  plans  be  reqtiire*.?  of 
this  teacher?  His  usual  reaction  is  expressed 
in  the  following  observation,  “What’s  the 
point  in  rewriting  my  plans?  Shall  I  deceive 
others  by  just  changing  the  date  on  this  old, 
tried  out>  and  workable  plan?”  This  reac¬ 
tion  can  be  met  with  either  of  two  points  of 
view,  which  we  shall  present  in  brief. 

One  position  holds  that  using  an  old  lesson 
plan  is  not  lesson  planning  for  today  since 
the  quantity  covered,  the  point  of  view,  the 
graduation  of  the  work,  the  individual  needs 


of  the  pupils,  and  the  abilities  of  the  teachers 
are  not  identical  in  two  different  terms.  Ad¬ 
herents  of  this  point  of  view  are  unequivocal 
in  their  requirement  that  new  plans  are  to  be 
written  each  term.  They  regard  the  teacher 
who  resorts  to  the  use  of  old  plans  as  either 
dishonest  or  in  a  rut,  or  both. 

The  other  point  of  vie\y  holds  that  a  perfect 
— or  perfected — lesson  plan,  once  developed, 
can  be  used  advantageously  in  subsequent 
terms,  for  the  aim  of  the  lesson  is  still  a 
proper  one,  a  good  motivation  is  still  valid, 
and  basic  questions  listed  in  the  old  plan  still 
dictate  the  flow  of  work.  Adherents  of  this 
point  of  view  do  not  require  lesson  plans  to 
be  rewritten  each  term,  for  they  feel  that  the 
time  invested  in  thinking  through  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  instructional  period  and  reducing 
it  to  writing  during  one  term  should  assure 
a  timesaving  dividend  in  subsequent  terms. 

Each  of  these  positions  is  held  with  an 
equal  degree  of  sincerity  by  department  heads. 
Careful  reflection,  however,  will  disclose  that 
the  truth  lies  somewhere  between  both  points 
of  view:  Some  phases  of  lessons  need  not  be 
rewritten ;  others  should  be  completely  recast. 
The  quality  of  the  lesson  plan  and  its  per¬ 
tinence  to  the  immediate  situation  are  the  de¬ 
ciding  factors. 

The  rewriting  of  eminently  satisfactory  les- 
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son  plans  merely  for  the  sake  of  putting  them 
on  a  clean  form  is  nothing  more  than  an  exer¬ 
cise  in  penmanship  or  in  typewriting.  A 
supervisor  should  not  arbitrarily  impose  pro¬ 
cedures  that  encourage  educational  deception. 
The  appraisal  of  a  used  plan  w'ill  indicate 
the  extent  of  the  revision  necessary.  What¬ 
ever  is  useful  in  the  new  situation  should  be 
salvaged ;  whatever  is  no  longer  applicable 
should  be  discarded.  As  a  result,  the  evolv¬ 
ing  plan  book  would  be  a  happy  blend  of  that 
which  proved  w’orkable  and  that  which  brings 
the  teacher’s  instruction  up  to  date. 

Since  the  evolving  plan  book  combines  ele¬ 
ments  of  stability  and  change,  the  desirability 
of  the  loose-leaf  form  is  apparent. 

The 

Non-Planner 

The  problem  of  the  non-planner  is  one  that 
a  department  head  is  likely  to  meet  occasion¬ 
ally.  In  attempting  a  solution,  the  supervisor 
should  recognize  that  it  is  a  function  of 
remedial  supervision  to  discover  an  unwhole¬ 
some  condition,  determine  its  cause,  and  ap¬ 
ply  a  remedy  that  will  strike  at  the  root  of  the 
difficulty.  The  unwholesome  condition  found 
here  is  that  of  poor  teaching.  Its  cause  may 
be  nonpreparation  or  poor  preparation.  The 
supervisor’s  program  of  action  should  be 
adapted  to  each  of  these  two  cases. 

The  non-planning  teacher  will  rarely  ad¬ 
mit  that  he  did  not  plan.  He  will  insist  that 
he  reviewed  mentally  the  development  of  the 
lesson,  anticipated  problems  likely  to  arise, 
and  entered  the  room  fully  prepared  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  classroom  situation.  His 
claim  is  that  there  was  a  plan,  but  that  it 
was  not  reduced  to  writing.  However,  if  the 
lesson  performance  does  not  correspond  with 
the  glowing  account  given  by  the  teacher  of 
his  preparation,  the  supervisor  is  obliged  to 
state  in  his  observation  report  that  “the  les¬ 
son  was  unsatisfactory  because  of  no  prepara¬ 
tion  or  because  of  inadequate  preparation.” 
The  teacher  can  redeem  himself  only  through 
a  change  of  practice. 

Where  the  teacher  is  adamant  to  sugges¬ 
tions  for  improvement  in  his  attitude  toward 
planning,  a  firm  stand  should  be  adopted.  The 
supervisor,  who  is  aware  of  the  deficiencies 
of  a  teacher,  must  bend  every  effort  to  ef¬ 
fectuate  a  salutary  change.  No  teacher  can 
he  pronounced  with  finality  as  unfit  unless 


the  supervisor  can  provide  evidence  that  he 
has  made  an  earnest  effort  to  bring  the  teacher 
up  to  par. 

The  supervisor  can  be  of  service  to  the 
teacher  by  expressing  readiness  to  assist  him 
with  his  planning  and  by  arranging  a  sched¬ 
ule  during  which  this  joint  planning  is  to 
be  done.  Some  teachers  will  respond  favor¬ 
ably  to  the  solicitous  attitude  of  a  supervisor 
and  accept  guidance  wholeheartedly.  Others 
will  resent  and  will  resist  proffers  of  as¬ 
sistance.  An  experienced  supervisor  will 
recognize  the  case  and  apply  appropriate 
measures,  in  keeping  with  standards  of  pro¬ 
fessional  conduct. 

Reports  on  supervisory  visits  should  make 
reference  to  those  phases  of  the  lesson  which 
evidenced  good  planning  and  to  those  that 
evidenced  a  lack  of  planning.  At  all  times, 
the  reports  should  indicate  the  possibilities 
for  improvement  in  pupil  learning  through 
improvement  in  teacher  planning. 

Conclusion 

The  most  difficult  factor  in  instruction  is 
the  efficient  use  of  instructional  time.  Most 
disappointm.ents  are  traceable  to  faulty  plan¬ 
ning,  to  faulty  execution,  or  to  circumstances 
that  were  not  anticipated.  The  conscientious 
teacher  summarizes  his  difficulty  in  a  candid 
criticism  of  his  own  plan.  This  critical 
analysis  is  part  of  his  growth  as  a  teacher 
and  expedites  his  subsequent  treatment  of  the 
same  lesson. 

If  departmental  policy  prescribes  that  all 
teachers  come  to  class  thoroughly  prepared  for 
the  day’s  activity  and  that  evidence  of  such 
preparation  be  at  hand,  syllabus  coverage  will 
be  assured,  provisions  for  the  maximum  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  pupils  will  be  guaranteed, 
standards  will  be  maintained,  and  depart¬ 
mental  morale  will  be  high. 


■  Note  to  public-relations  committees : 
news  items  about  your  friends,  schools, 
organizations,  and  selves  should  reach 
the  B.E.W.  six  weeks  before  the  de¬ 
sired  month  of  publication.  Dead  fine 
on  the  September  issue,  for  example, 
will  be  July  16;  on  the  October  issue. 
August  20.  Pictures  always  enhance 
news  releases! 
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The  Business  Teacher 
As  a  Craftsman 


Tenth  of  an  administrative  series  by  Los  Anjfeles  Supervisor  of  Business  Education,  JOHN  N.  GIVEN 


^ X ^ HE  teacher  of  any*  business  subject 
should  be  a  skilled  craftsman — an  expert  in 
his  particular  field.  The  administrator  has 
at  his  command  certain  supervisory  techniques 
that  will  indicate  to  him  the  technical  knowl¬ 
edge  possessed  by  every  teacher  in  his  com¬ 
mercial  department. 

But,  as  important  as  is  this  technical  pro¬ 
ficiency,  there  is  another  facet  to  the  teach¬ 
ing  process.  Real  teaching  success  calls  for 
an  affirmative  answer  to  these  three  questions: 
Do  I  like  and  understand  youth?  Am  I 
genuinely  interested  in  young  people?  Am 
I  aware  of  the  problems  of  adolescence? 

Technical  competency  without  a  real  in¬ 
terest  in  the  desires,  hopes,  problems,  and  as¬ 
pirations  of  each  student  leaves  something  to 
be  desired. 

A  conference  was  held  in  August,  1947, 
with  commercial  students  from  thirty  senior 
high  schools  who  were  attending  summer 
school.  They  were  asked  to  express  their  can¬ 
did  opinions  on  this  topic:  “The  Qualities  I 
Like  and  Dislike  in  a  Commercial  Teacher.” 
Here  are  the  results: 

Good  Qualities 

1.  Real  knowledge  of  his  subject.  “We  may 
be  inexperienced,  but  we  can  spot  the  teacher 
who  doesn’t  know  what  he  is  talking  about.” 

2.  Ability  to  "put  it  over."  “Some  teachers 
know  their  subject  but  they  can’t  explain  it 
so  that  we  can  understand  it.” 

3.  Reasonably  strict.  “Some  of  our  teachers 
are  too  easy.  We  want  the  teacher  to  be  ‘the 
boss’  in  a  nice  sort  of  way.” 

4.  Ability  to  command  our  respect.  “The 
teacher  should  make  the  subject  interesting, 
be  fair,  have  no  ‘pets,’  recognize  that  we  are 
individuals — not  mere  numbers  in  his  grade 


book — and  be  reasonable  in  his  homework  as¬ 
signments.” 

5.  Patience.  “Some  subjects  are  difficult 
for  us.  Sometimes  we  don’t  understand  the 
explanations  that  are  made.  We  want  our 
teacher,  in  a  pleasant  manner,  to  review  the 
problem  until  we  do  understand  it.” 

Objectionable  Characteristics 

1.  Sarcasm.  “This  is  the  quality  we  dislike 
most.” 

2.  Failure  to  explain  thoroughly.  “Just  be¬ 
cause  the  teacher  knows  the  answer  is  no  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  we  understand.” 

3.  Lack  of  tact.  “This  is  a  hard  quality  to 
explain,  but  we  want  the  teacher  to  do  the 
right  thing  at  the  right  time.” 

4.  Nervousness  and  emotionalism.  “Too 
many  of  our  teachers  are  ‘hot  and  cold.’  One 
day  they  are  pleasant;  the  next  day  they  be¬ 
come  irritated  at  everything.  We  never  know 
from  day  to  day  whether  the  class  period  will 
be  calm  or  stormy.” 

5.  The  "sob  sister."  “We  are  not  interested 
in  the  home  life,  the  social  life,  or  the  per¬ 
sonal  problems  of  our  teachers.  Why  don’t 
they  forget  their  personal  life  when  they  are 
teaching  the  subject?” 

The  student  opinions  set  forth  here  are 
worthy  of  thought  and  consideration.  The 
good  characteristics  should  be  easy  to  absorb 
into  one’s  teaching  personality — the  objection¬ 
able  characteristics  easy  to  discard. 

So,  Mr.  Administrator,  let  us  add  this  final 
note  to  our  series  about  business  teachers. 
When  you  visit  the  class  of  a  business  teacher, 
ask  yourself  first,  “Is  he  a  good  teacher?” 
Then,  and  not  until  then,  ask,  “Is  he  a  good 
business  teacher — too?"  It  is  the  too  that 
really  counts. 
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UNIT  on  local  transportation  can  con¬ 
tribute  a  great  deal  to  our  students.  For  one 
thing,  local  transportation  is  important  in 
their  lives — they  ride  streetcars  and  busses 
and  plan  trips  alone  and  with  friends;  they 
wonder  aloud  about  “How  can  I  get  my 
new  chair  home?”  or  “How  did  Uncle  Joe 
move  to  Greenwood,  when  he  had  more  furni¬ 
ture  than  would  fit  into  one  van?”  or  “How’^ 
can  Mack’s  Grocery  afford  to  deliver  with¬ 
out  charging,  when  they  charge  no  more  for 
the  goods  they  sell  ?”  Moreover,  in  every  class 
there  are  students  whose  parents  or  relatives 
are  in  the  transportation  business;  so,  local 
transportation  problems  are  meaningful,  are 
personal. 

A  unit  on  local  transportation,  too,  has 
helpful  information  for  future  use.  As  an 
efficient  business  employee,  one  must  be  able 
to  make  quick  and  correct  decisions  about 
methods  and  types  of  transportation  for  local 
shipment  and  delivery.  This  unit  can  build 
an  awareness  of  both  the  consumer  and 
service-agency  points  of  view.  It  discusses  new 
careers,  focuses  renewed  attention  on  personal 
skills  and  traits.  So,  it  is  a  valuable  unit, 
one  that  students  are  interested  in  because 
they  are  already  conversant  with  it. 

How  to  Start 
This  Unit 

Obviously,  the  unit  should  be  launched  as 
an  outgrowth  of  student  interest.  The.  start 
should  determine  what  the  class  members  do 
and  do  not  know  and  should  set  the  stage 
for  thorough  investigation  of  the  latter.  The 
following  sample  approaches  are  means  of  ex¬ 
ploding  the  unit  before  the  students,  so  that 
they  will  want  to  dig  into  it. 

Bulletin-Board  Approach.  A  week  in  ad¬ 
vance,  suggest  to  your  classroom  bulletin-board 
committee  some  ideas  for  a  special  display.’ 

’See  “Classroom  Organization  for  Teaching  Ele¬ 
mentary  Business  Traininac,”  by  Alan  C.  Lloyd, 
The  Business  Education  World,  November,  1947, 
page  172. 


Q-SAGO  quit: 

Local  Transportation 

O  E.  C.  McGlLL 

Kansas  State  Teachers  Collejle 
Emporia,  Kansas 

Have  this  group  collect  newspaper  clippings, 
local  stories,  telephone-book  advertisements, 
and  so  on,  about  all  sorts  of  transportation  fa¬ 
cilities — public  utility,  delivery,  trucking,  and 
others  pertinent  to  your  community.  When 
the  day  comes  to  introduce  the  unit,  the  com¬ 
mittee  presents  its  display,  and  each  mem¬ 
ber  tells  how  one  type  of  transportation  fa¬ 
cility  affects  our  daily  lives.  With  teacher 
direction,  a  lively  discussion  can  follow,  to 
crystallize  what  the  students  already  know’, 
what  misconceptions  they  have,  and  what 
lines  of  investigation  merit  their  attention. 

Field-Trip  Approach.  The  class  may  be 
able  to  take  a  field  trip  to  visit  a  local  trans¬ 
portation  center — a  roundhouse,  the  offices 
of  a  bus  company,  an  airfield.  Students  will 
return  eager  to  discuss  what  they  have  seen 
and  eager  to  find  out  more  about  th'*  why’s 
and  wherefore’s  of  what  they  have  observed. 

Opportunist  Approach.  If  some  unusual 
activity  in  the  community’s  transportation  net¬ 
work  has  stirred  student  interest — disruption 
of  services  because  of  flood,  snow  storm, 
strike,  accident,  and  so  on — the  motivation  is 
so  strong  that  one  could  justify  interrupting 
the  course  to  present  this  unit. 

There  are  other  approaches,  of  course;  but 
whatever  approach  is  used  should  be  one  that 
excites  the  students  to  an  investigation  of  the 
advantages,  benefits,  functions,  needs,  and  ac¬ 
tivities  of  .the  transportation  agencies  of  the 
community.  Too,  because  students  already 
know  a  good  bit  about  some  phases  of  trans- 
portatipn,  the  approach  should  quickly  screen 
the  know’n  from  the  unknowm  and  provide  mo¬ 
tivation  for  the  investigation  of  the  unknowm. 


O  Whether  you  use  the  entire  Q-SAGO  Pattern  as  introduced  last 
October,  or  whether  you  simply  select  occasional  ideas  for  use  in  your 
own  classes,  you  will  find  that  this  month’s  model  Q-SAGO  unit  will 
be  of  great  interest  and  practical  help  to  your  high  school  students.  The 
Q-SA GO  unit  series  will  continue  in  next  year’s  issues. 
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Using  the 
Unit  Plan 

An  examination  of  the  accompanying  Q- 
SAGO  outline  will  reveal  how  easily  this  unit 
can  be  tied  to  lives  and  community  interests 
of  the  students.  This  unit  is  rich  in  possi¬ 
bilities  for  obtaining  local  material:  Ixical 
transportation  businesses  will  welcome  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  provide  pictures,  maps,  charts,  sta¬ 
tistical  data,  and  even  speakers. 

The  first  goal  in  this  unit  is  probably  the 
one  most  easily  attained.  No  student  should 
doubt  the  community-service  nature  of  trans¬ 
portation  businesses  when  the  unit  has  been 
completed.  Students  should  be  able  to  see 
that  their  community  has  been  made  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live  because  of  the  services 
of  local  transportation  agencies.  Students 
will  be  quick  to  understand  hqw  such  facilities 
help — or,  their  lack,  hamper — development  of 
the  community.  With  such  understanding 
comes  the  kind  of  consumer  awareness  that 
we  know  that  our  students  should  have. 

Each  student  should  particii>ate  in  one  or 
more  of  the  group  activities  suggested  in  the 
“A”  column  of  the  outline;  but  each  student 
should  also  be  required  to  do  an  individual 
study — perhaps  to  make  a  chart  of  the  routes 
of  a  bus  line,  trace  on  a  community  map  the 
cross-town  route  to  a  community  center,  de¬ 
scribe  an  occupation  involved  in  operating 
transportation  equipment,  or  build  a  table  of 
various  careers — from  maintenance  and  opera¬ 
tion  to  administration — in  a  transportation 
field.  The  student’s  individual  project  should 
be  one  that  he  selects  and  that  is  close  to  his 
actual  interest  and  experience. 

Student  activities  are,  of  course,  the  ave¬ 
nues  through  which  learning  actually  takes 
place;  group  or  committee  activities  are  espe¬ 
cially  valuable.  One  such  unique  activity 
would  be  the  group  compilation  of.  ever>'  trans¬ 
portation  service  in  the  community,  with  each 
classified  as  to  adequacy — how  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  students  would  discuss  the  report  of  that 
committee ! 

Recognizing  Outcomes 
of  this  Unit 

A  comparison  of  the  suggested  questions  and 
activities  with  the  desired  goals  of  the  unit 
quickly  indicates  that  this  unit  is  one  that 
can  attain  all  its  goals.  In  Area  Six  (the  per¬ 
sonal  skills),  numerous  business  forms  that 


0UESTIONS  — 
whose  answers 
lead  students  to 
(rasp  concepts 


1.  What  is  transportation f 
What  forms  are  used 
locally?  Shall  nue  see 
neiu  forms  in  the  future? 
If  so,  vihat? 

2.  Who  renders  the  service 
to  us?  Do  they  meet  lo¬ 
cal  needs?  Could  this 
service  be  improved? 

3.  Who  benefits  directly? 
business?  Hovj  does 
transportation  influence 
our  daily  living?  busi¬ 
ness  activities? 


4.  What  should  consumers 
know?  What  transporta¬ 
tion  is  most  efficient? 
Which  renders  greatest 
public  service?  Does 
efficiency  vary  vuith  pur¬ 
poses? 

5.  What  vocations  are  in¬ 
volved  ?  Who  works  at 
them?  What  do  they  do? 
What  kind  of  training  is 
essential?  Are  there  op¬ 
portunities  for  n  e  vj 
•workers  in  the  field? 

6.  What  personal  skills. are 
needed?  Could  you  do 
the  <work?  Would  you 
like  to  try?  Can  you 
learn  and  acquire  the 
needed  skills?  In  which 
jobs  is  good  English  es¬ 
sential?  good  reading? 
good  penmanship?  good 
mathematical  ability? 


7.  What  personal  traits  are 
needed  ?  Do  you  have 
those  traits;  courtesy? 
neatness?  willingness  to 
be  of  service  to  others? 
What  traits  would  you 
need  to  improve? 


SUBJECT  mat¬ 
ter  —  refereocet 
for  finding  de¬ 
sired  answer!  j 


Our  Business  Life, 
pages  295,  403-40S,  > 
432,  491,  and  520.  ’ 


Occupations  Today, 
pages  185-195. 


Consumer  Economic  ! 
Problems,  pages  34 
and  527 . 


Consumer’s  Economic 
Life,  pages  350-35^. 


General  Business, 
pages  380-1 ,  390, 


Introduction  to  Bust-  j 
ness,  pages  262-114.  j 


Functions  of  Business, 
page  262-314. 


Business  Principles 
and  Management, 

pages  100,  350,  458. 


Fil  ms:  Railroad 

Transportation,  2 
reels,  16  mm.  Trans¬ 
portation,  1  reel,  16 
mm.  Development  of 
Transportation,  1 
reel,  16  mm. 


(Note;  Required  back 
ground  reading  will 
be  in  whichever  texi 
is  basic  in  the  course.) 


require  signatures  and  quick  verification  of 
invoice  and  delivery  totals  set  a  stage  for  prac¬ 
ticing  rapid  calculations  and  good  penmanship. 
In  Area  Seven  (the  personal  traits),  discus¬ 
sion  of  “My  Favorite  Bus  Driver”  (or  truck 
driver  or  streetcar  motorman  and  so  on)  im¬ 
mediately  spotlights  courtesy,  neatness,  will¬ 
ingness  to  work,  and  other  desiraMe  traits. 
Thus,  these  traits  can  be  discussed. 
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CTIVITIES  —  through  which  stu- 
/  %  dent*  find,  develop,  practice,  empha- 
/  %  lize,  etc.,  the  answers.  Each  activity 

^  Jk.  focuses  attention  on  related  goal 

OALS  —  basic 
■  .—incepts  to  ba 

M  emphasized  in 

•T«ry  tiiit 

BJKCTI VES— 

■  ■  Sasic  business 

M concepts  made 
permancot 

1.  Posters.  Types  of  transportation  available 
in  the  local  area. 

Display.  Collect  miniature  models  of  va¬ 
rious  types  of  transportation  vehicles. 

1.  To  be  successful,  any 
business  must  fulfill 
satisfactorily  a 

needed  service. 

1.  Understanding  of  the 
nature  of  business 
enterprise. 

2.  Map.  Routes  of  travel. 

Visit.  Railroad  yards,  trolley  barn,  rail¬ 
road  station,  bus  depot,  truck  terminal. 
Skit.  "IVhere  is  my  package?" 

2.  Our  community  is 
better  for  having  the 
services  of  its  firms. 

2.  Understanding  of  the 
place  of  business  in 
community  life. 

3.  Posters.  Methods  of  transportation  used 
by  ancestors. 

Report.  IVhat  happens  ivhen  nondelivery 
occurs. 

Skit.  "The  truck  comes  to  our  house.” 

3.  We  are  all  producers, 
distributors,  and  con¬ 
sumers. 

3.  Understanding  of  the 
extent  to  which  we 
are  all  dependent 
upon  one  another's 
services. 

4.  Visitors.  "Consumer  services  rendered 
through  transportation." 

Essay.  "Uo<w  modern  transportation  has 
raised  the  standard  of  living.” 

Chart.  "Comparative  transportation 

costs.” 

4.  To  make  wise  and 
efficient  use  of  busi¬ 
ness  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices,  we  must  be  in¬ 
formed  consumers. 

4.  Understanding  of  the 
advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages  of  the 
consumer’s  position. 

5.  Picture  Graph.  "Transportation  em¬ 
ployees.” 

Project.  Select  a  transportation  vocation 
and  make  a  chart  of  qualifications  and 
training  needed  for  entrance. 

Report.  Employment  opportunities. 

S.  A  business  worker 
must  know  where  his 
job  fits  into  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  business. 

S.  Comprehension  of  the 
enormous  number  of 
vocations  in  business, 
and  knowledge  of  the 
principal  duties  and 
functions  of  the  out¬ 
standing  ones. 

6.  Panel.  "IVhat  personal  skills  are  needed 
in  transportation  jobs.” 

Observation.  Observe  transportation  vuork- 
ers  in  order  to  discover  skills  used. 

Game.  "Change  making  ( mental  arith¬ 
metic)  for  a  bus  conductor.” 

6.  Personal  skills  (pen¬ 
manship,  arithmetic, 
spelling,  vocabulary, 
English  usages,  busi¬ 
ness  techniques,  etc.) 
are  essential  in  get¬ 
ting  and  advancing 
in  a  position  and  in 
effectively  using  the 
services  of  business. 

6.  Improvement  in  the 
personal  skills  (tools) 
demanded  of  all  busi¬ 
ness  users  and 
workers. 

7.  Demonstration.  "Right  and  nurong.” 
Debate.  Personality  is  an  important  trait 
for  transportation  employees. 

Clipping  Display.  Nevuspaper  stories  of 
responsibilities  of  transportation  workers. 

7.  Proper  personal  traits 
(manners,  willing¬ 

ness  to  work,  groom¬ 
ing,  participation  in 
group  activity,  etc.) 
are  essential  in  get¬ 
ting  and  advancing 
in  a  position. 

7.  Development  of  the 
desirable  attitudes 

and  characteristics 
demanded  of  all  busi¬ 
ness  workers. 

In  measuring  achievement  of  the  Q-SAGO 
goals,  the  teacher  can  be  better  guided  by  ob¬ 
serving  the  nature  and  depth  of  students’  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  discussions  and  activities  than 
he  can  by  results  of  a  test,  for  this  unit  is  one 
in  which  appreciation  and  recognition  out¬ 
weigh  specific  facts.  A  participating  pupil  is  a 
learning  pupil ;  but,  where  there  is  no  pupil  re¬ 
sponse  or  pupil  activity,  there  can  be  little 


learning.  So,  at  the  end  of  this  unit,  the 
teacher  should  be  able  to  sense  that  students 
do  have  a  new  appreciation  of  the  service  na¬ 
ture  of  local  transportation  enterprises,  do 
know  more  about  their  operation  and  prob¬ 
lems,  do  have  an  enlarged  understanding  of 
the  careers  in  this  field,  and  do  show  some 
progress  (and,  especially,  interest  in  progress¬ 
ing)  in  their  personal  skills  and  personal  traits. 
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Recording  Consignment  Transactions 


B  HOWARD  A.  ZACUR 
University  of  Miami 
Coral  Gahles,  Florida  - 

O  KI'EN  a  concern  is  anxious  to  introduce 
a  new  product  to  a  retailer  in  a  way  that 
will  not  involve  any  risk  of  loss  to  the  re¬ 
tailer.  The  problem  is  solved  by  “selling  on 
consignment.”  The  title  to  the  goods  remains 
in  the  hands  of  the  consignor  ( the  person  who 
wishes  to  introduce  the  goods).  The  consignee 
(or  the  retailer,  in  this  case)  is  the  agent  of 
»^he  consignor.  Consignment  sales  are  not  re¬ 
stricted  to  wholesalers  and  retailers ;  the 
wholesaler-retailer  setup  is  used  here  merely 
as  an  example. 

Consignor’s  Accounting 

As  a  consignment  is  not  a  sale,  a  record  of 
the  shipment  is  made  by  the  consignor  in  his 
general  journal  and  not  in  the  sales  book. 
An  entry  is  recorded  (A)  debiting  Consign¬ 
ments  Out  and  crediting  Consignment  Sales 
for  the  cost  amount.  When  the  merchandise 
is  disposed  of  in  part  or  entirely,  the  con¬ 
signee  sends  the  consignor  a  form  known  as 
“Account  Sales.”  Account  Sales  shows  the 
amount  of  merchandise  sold,  the  expenses  in¬ 
curred  in  handling,  and  the  amount  with¬ 
held  as  commission. 

The  accountant  is  now  ready  to  record  the 
actual  amount  sold.  He  must,  however,  first 
adjust  the  Consignment  Sales  account  to  show 
the  actual  cost  of  the  goods  sold.  This  is  done 

(B)  -by  a  debit  to  Consignment  Sales.  The 
Consignments  Out  account  is  credited  for  the 
same  amount.  If  all  the  goods  have  been  sold, 
then  the  Consignment  Sales  account  will  be 
debited  for  the  same  amount  for  which  it 
was  originally  credited. 

After  the  foregoing  entry  has  been  re¬ 
corded,  the  accountant  is  ready  to  record  the 
actual  sale  of  the  merchandise.  He  does  this 

(C)  by  an  entry  in  the  sales  book  crediting 
the  Sales  account  for  the  amount  received  and 
by  another  entry  in  the  cash-receipts  books 
debiting  the  Cash  and  Expense  accounts  for 
the  amount  of  cash  received  and  for  the  ex¬ 
penses  incurred.  If  the  books  are  closed  be¬ 
fore  the  consignee  disposes  of  the  remaining 
merchandise,  the  amounts  of  the  Consign- 


Accoantin^  Cycle  Chart  No.  22 
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ments  Out  and  Consignment  Sales  accounts 
are  theoretically  reversed  and  added  to  inven¬ 
tory. 

Consignee’s  Accounting 

When  the  consignee  receives  the  goods,  he 
merely  makes  a  memorandum  entry  in  the 
Consignments  In  account;  no  figures  are  ex¬ 
tended  in  the  amount  columns.  Whenever 
goods  are  sold  (A),  the  Cash  account  is 
debited  and  the  Consignments  In  account  is 
credited  for  the  amount  of  the  sale.  The  ex¬ 
penses  involved  in  selling  the  goods  are  (B) 
charged  to  the  Consignments  In  account.  In 
submitting  the  report,  Account  Sales,  to  the 
consignor,  the  consignee  records  his  commis¬ 
sion  by  (C)  a  debit  to  Consignments  In  and 
a  credit  to  Commissions  Earned.  If  the  ac¬ 
count  sales  is  accompanied  by  cash  (D),  the 
Consignments  In  account  is  debited  and  the 
Cash  account  is  credited  for  the  amount  of 
the  cash.  If  a  report  is  made  but  no  cash  is 
remitted,  the  balance  of  Consignments  In  will 
be  recorded  as  an  Accounts  Payable. 
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JL  Hlb  year  our  Colleg*  of  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration  offered  for  the  first  time  a  course 
in  beginning  Spanish  shorthand,  for  one  semes¬ 
ter,  to  be  followed  by  a  semester  of  dictation 
and  transcription.  Our  class  was  composed  of 
Liberal  Arts  girls,  with  the  exception  of  one 
Business  Administration  major.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  semester,  the  students  had  com¬ 
pleted  an  average  of  slightly  more  than  29 
semester  credit  hours  of  Spanish.  All  the  girls 
came  into  the  group  with  some  training  in 
typing. 

Two  members  of  the  class  had  had  short¬ 
hand  training  in  high  school ;  this  background 
gave  them  an  initial  advantage  in  writing 
well-proportioned,  fluent  outlines,  for  they  had 
already  learned  to  think  in  terms  of  short¬ 
hand  symbols.  Their  problem  was  that  of 
fixing  in  mind  the  points  of  difference  in 
theory  between  regular  and  Spanish  short¬ 
hand. 

The  beginners,  of  course,  had  to  learn  the 
shorthand  symbols  used  to  express  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  make  the  reading  of  various 
combinations  of  these  symbols  automatic,  and 
train  the  hand  to  write  combinations  of  short¬ 
hand  characters  learned  as  substitutes  for  the 
Spanish  word. 

Used  Regular 
Shorthand  Methods 

The  methods  used  in  teaching  the  course 
in  beginning  shorthand  in  Spanish  are  those 
that  have  proved  effective  in  teaching  our 
regular  beginning  shorthand  classes.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  course,  very  little  attention 
was  given  to  word  lists  as  such.  Each  writ¬ 
ing  principle  was  introduced  by  the  teacher’s 
demonstration  at  the  board  and  was  followed 
by  group  writing  for  fluent,  speedy  execution. 
In  the  informal  workshop  atmosphere  of  the 
group,  the  two  girls  who  had  taken  shorthand 
in  high  school  frequently  wrote  on  the  board 
to  demonstrate  a  level  of  skill  that  the  class 
might  hope  to  attain  before  the  end  of  the 
semester.  Whenever  the  students  took  dicta- 


Spanish  Shorthand 

□  DOROTHEA  CHANDLER 
Syracuse  University 
Syracuse,  New  York 

tion  at  the  board  to  be  used  as  a  model  for 
checking  by  the  beginners,  it  was  rarely  neces¬ 
sary  to  correct  outlines.  The  teacher  was  free 
to  dictate  and  give  help  to  those  writing  at 
their  seats  at  the  moment  of  need. 

When  new  material  was  to  be  dictated 
during  the  class  period,  the  two  girls  with  pre¬ 
vious  training  frequently  wrote  the  material 
to  be  dictated  in  shorthand  on  the  board  while 
the  class  was  taking  dictation  on  review  let¬ 
ters.  To  vary  the  procedure,  the  teacher 
wrote  the  shorthand  on  the  board  w’hile  dic¬ 
tating.  The  students  followed  the  work  to 
observe  the  writing  of  both  old  and  new  out¬ 
lines.  The  new  material  was  then  read  in 
unison ;  frequently  a  sentence  was  read  two  or 
three  times  to  fix  a  new  outline;  then  the  en¬ 
tire  copy  was  read  again,  and  the  new  out¬ 
lines  were  practiced  before  the  dictation  was 
given. 

Experience  indicates  that,  whenever  a  long 
series  of  items  appears  in  an  article  or  letter, 
the  class  benefits  by  a  careful  preview  of  the 
outlines  before  dictation.  The  class  followed 
this  method ;  and,  after  the  outlines  were  prac¬ 
ticed,  the  sentence  was  dictated  twtrior  thrq| 
times  before  the  complete  take  was  given. 

Maintained  Informal 
Workshop  Atmosphere 

The  girls  in  the  class  took  turns  dictating  to 
the  group  from  the  shorthand  written  on  the 
board,  on  certain  days,  with  the  obvious  result 
of  perfecting  ability  to  read  shorthand.  By 
observing  others  at  w'ork  while  dictating,  the 
students  had  an  opportunity  to  compare  writ¬ 
ing  techniques  used  by  the  entire  class.  The 
class  received  the  benefit  of  taking  dictation 
from  several  voices.  After  the  dictation  had 
been  given  a  sufficient  number  of  times  to 


□  H^hat  would  you  do  if  a  group  of  students  asked  for  a  course  in  Spanish 
shorthand?  Syracuse  University  met  such  a  request  and  instituted  a 
class.  Miss  Chandler,  expert  shorthand  teacher  at  the  University,  tells 
how  she  conducted  the  course. 
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familiarize  the  students  with  the  content  and 
outlines,  it  became  my  turn  to  dictate  with  a 
stop  watch.  Because  of  the  informal  spirit  of 
the  classroom,  students  felt  free  to  ask  for 
outlines  or  for  the  repetition  of  a  sentence  that 
retarded  the  speed  of  writing  any  take.  In 
this  way  a  sense  of  accomplishment  was  de¬ 
veloped  rather  than  an  air  of  “getting  by.” 

Before  the  exercises  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter  were  dictated,  selected  words  were 
used  for  preview  practice.  The  purpose  of 
this  practice  was  to  make  habitual  correct 
writing  of  both  the  theory  principles  for  the 
chapter  and  the  principles  previously  studied 
in  the  text. 

Statistics  for  word  tests,  brief-form  tests, 
and  dictation  materials  have  been  omitted 
from  this  description  of  our  course  because  the 
instructor  feels  that  grades  and  speeds  mean 
very  little  unless  standardized  tests  are  used. 
The  time  element  in  the  dictation  of  any  ma¬ 
terial  should  be  governed  by  length  and  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  the  dictation  as  well  as  the  readiness 
of  the  students  taking  the  dictation. 

When  the  results  obtained  by  the  Spanish 
shorthand  students  at  the  end  of  one  semester 
of  training  are  compared  with  the  records  of 
regular  shorthand  beginners  in  classes  taught 
by  the  instructor  in  the  same  college,  it  ap¬ 


■  *‘IIow  to  Buy  More  for  Your  Money”  is  one  of  those  hooks  that  you’ll 
order  for  your  classroom  library,  then  take  home  to  read  first  yourself, 
fV ritten  by  Sidney  Margolius,  the  book  is  published  by  Douhleday  & 
Company,  New  York:  1947,  128  pages,  $1.50. 

“How  to  Buy  More  for  Your  Money” 

F 

X-/VERYONE  needs  and  wants  to  know  how  sents  the  contribution  of  a  number  of  experts 
to  buy  more  for  his  money!  And  the  business-  including  those  unsung  government  experts 
education  programs  in  our  schools  can  and  whose  wealth  of  technical  information  has  been 
should  contribute  to  the  education  of  all  per-  of  increasing  value  to  the  public  in  this  time  of 
sons  as  consumers  of  business  goods  and  services.  hard-to-manage  living  costs.”  You  will  appre- 
How  to  Buy  More  for  Your  Money  is  a  re  ciate  the  timeliness  and  the  current  value  of  the 
markable  little  volume  that  points  out  many  content  of  How  to  Buy  More  for  Your  Money. 
ways  to  make  day-to-day  purchasing  more  ef¬ 
ficient.  It  is  a  volume  designed  to  transform  Credo  of  a 
its  readers  from  hit-or-miss  buyers  into  skilled  Value  Shopper 

purchasing  agents.  Through  wise  buying,  says  The  author  thinks  of  his  book  as  the  “credo 
Sidney  Margolius,  the  author,  a  family  can  of  a  value  shopper.”  He  calls  it  the  “value  ap- 
expand  its  income  10  to  20  per  cent.  (Surely  proach”  in  the  highly  detailed  task  of  helping  tell 
every  business  teacher  is  eager  to  do  this  per-  people  how  to  buy  more  for  their  money.  While 
sonally!)  The  author  says  “this  book  repre-  that  point  may  vary  for  some  individuals — one 


pears  that  the  class  completed  the  semester 
with  a  good  background  in  Spanish  shorthand 
theory,  the  ability  to  take  dictation  of  simple 
business  letters,  and  limited  experience  in 
transcription  of  mailable  letters  in  Spanish. 

At  the  end  of  the  semester  it  was  impossible 
to  state  what  the  dictation  speeds  might  have 
been  for  the  girls  who  had  studied  shorthand 
before  taking  Spanish  shorthand  as  they  could 
not  be  pushed  to  capacity  daily  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  group.  From  observations,  however,  it 
seems  fair  to  say  that  these  particular  girls 
would  have  ended  the  semester  with  dictation 
speeds  twenty  to  forty  words  a  minute  faster 
than  the  best  students  in  the  beginning  group 
if  it  had  been  possible  to  dictate  at  their  maxi¬ 
mum  speeds  daily  from  the  beginning  of  the 
course. 

The  range  of  dictation  speeds  for  the  begin¬ 
ners  was  from  sixty  to  ninety  words  a  minute 
depending  on  the  length  and  difficulty  of  the 
material. 

Our  second  semester  is  being  devoted  to  in¬ 
creasing  the  shorthand  vocabulary,  building 
a  better  understanding  of  correct  procedures 
in  handling  dictation  and  business  papers  in 
Spanish,  and  the  development  of  speed  and 
confidence  in  the  transcription  of  mailable 
letters. 
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Albert  C.  Fries 


B.E.W.  Book  Review  Editors 

The  Business  Education  JVorld  ivishes  to 
acknowledge  with  sincere  appreciation  the  pro¬ 
fessional  work  of  Dr.  Albert  C.  Fries,  who  has 
serzH’d  us  as  our  Book  Review  Editor  this  year. 

H  e  feel  that  Doctor  Fries,  director  of  business 
education  at  Northwestern  University,  has  done 
an  outstanding  job. 

To  its  readers,  the  B.F.IV.  wishes,  also,  to 
introduce  Robert  L.  Hitch,  of  MacM array  Col¬ 
lege.  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  ivho  will  conduct  the 
Book  Review'  Department  for  the  ne.xt  year.  Robert  L.  Hitch 


man  gets  more  satisfaction  from  an  expensive 
antique  than  does  another,  for  example — for 
most  people  it’s  pretty  nearly  the  same  point. 

How  to  Buy  More  for  Your  Money  is  an  in¬ 
teresting — yes,  even  entertaining — book.  It  has 
numerous  illustrations,  pictures  and  cartoons. 
Its  easy-to-read  format  and  its  organization 
into  three  main  sections  increase  its  value  as  a 
class  reference  source.  It  is  the  kind  of  refer¬ 
ence  you  can  assign  high  school  pupils  with  the 
assurance  that  they  will  like  it  and  enjoy  it. 

The  book  is  practical.  Although  the  author’s 
knowledge  of  merchandising  extends  over  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  the  examples  are  drawn  from  sales 
phenomena  occurring  as  late  as  the  summer  of 
1947.  'I'his  recency  makes  the  book  a  valuable 
shopping  aid.  The  specific  name-telling  presen¬ 
tation  will,  however,  necessitate  some  caution 
and  judgment  on  the  part  of  teachers  zvho  use 
this  hook  in  classroom  situations. 

Tested  Shopping 
Principles 

Section  One  lists  ten  “Tested  Shopping  Prin¬ 
ciples,”  a  set  of  general  rules  applicable  to  the 
purchase  of  any  type  of  goods.  The  rules  are 
simple,  are  eisy  to  follow,  and  are  explained  by 
numerous  examples.  These  ten  purchasing  com¬ 
mandments  are  based  on  facts  well  known  in 
trade  circles  but  not  so  familiar  to  the  great 
buying  public. 

Shopping  Principle  No.  6,  for  example,  ad¬ 
vises  consumers  to  “Shop  the  Private  Brands.” 
Among  retailers,  it  appears,  it  is  common  knowl¬ 
edge  that  manufacturers  of  famous  national 
brands  of  merchandise  frequently  market  identi¬ 
cal  goods  under  private  brand  names  at  prices 
lower  than  those  charged  for  the  better-known 
product.  Consumers  are  advised  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  that  fact,  always  bearing  in  mind,  how¬ 
ever,  Shopping  Principle  No.  1:  “Compare 
Values.”  To  compare  values,  you  must  compare 
not  only  the  price  but  the  quality,  design,  and 


purpose.  The  science  of  buying  must  likewise 
include  Shopping  Principle  No.  5,  “Stick  to  the 
Middle  Price  Lines.” 

For  conscientious  shoppers,  the  ten  shopping 
principles  vyill  form  a  code  and  a  course  of  study 
in  the  how  of  intelligent  purchasing. 

Sources 
for  Savings 

The  second  section  is  entitled  “Sources  for 
Savings”  and  explains  the  where  and  when  of 
buying.  To  buy  more  for  your  money,  you  need 
to  know  not  only  the  how  of  shopping  as  out¬ 
lined  in  the  ten  shopping  principles;  but  you 
need  to  know  also  where  and  when  to  buy, 
which  stores  specialize  in  certain  items  at  a 
lower  price  than  others,  and  which  are  the  best 
potential  sources  for  savings. 

This  section  has  chapters  devoted  to  depart¬ 
ment  stores;  chain  stores;  wholesale,  sample, 
and  mail-order  houses;  and  co-operatives.  Each 
of  these  outlets  presents  an  excellent  source  of 
some  bargains,  but  the  shopper  must  know  how 
to  use  each  source  to  best  advantage. 

“Department  stores  and  many  of  the  so-called 
specialty  shops,”  says  the  author,  “are  not  cheap 
if  you  buy  at  their  regular  prices.  But,  if  you 
know  your  way  around  the  sales,  you  can  find 
real  savings.”  The  author  then  presents  a  de¬ 
tailed  discussion  of  different  types  of  clearances, 
•)f  annual  and  anniversary  sales,  as  well  as  of 
spurious  sales,  tricks,  and  ambiguous  descrip¬ 
tions  of  value.  At  the  end  of  the  chapter  a 
sales  calendar  lists  the  customary  dates  for  clear¬ 
ances  and  annual  sales  in  many  different  depart¬ 
ment  store  lines. 

A  similar  discussion  of  chain  stores  and  other 
“sources  for  savings”  follows,  with  the  author 
pointing  out  where  both  bargains  and  dangers 
lurk  in  each  type  of  merchandising  establish¬ 
ment.  In  answer  to  the  question,  “Is  it  possible 
to  buy  wholesale?”  the  author  replies,  “With 
few  exceptions — an  emphatic  no.  Of  course 
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yuur  sister-in-law’s  husband  may  iiianutactuie 
coats  and  sell  you  one  at  a  wholesale  price; 
but  most  places  that  claim  to  sell  wholesale, 
such  as  ‘wholesale  showrooms,’  do  not.  Be  very 
skeptical  of  any  dealer  who  sends  you  to  the 
showroom  of  the  jobber  from  whom  he  buys, 
claiming  you  will  get  a  wholesale  price.” 

Helpful,  too,  are  his  references  to  specific 
stores,  chains,  private-brand  syndicates,  and  so 
on.  Armed  with  the  facts  he  presents,  Margolius 
believes  consumers  should  be  able  to  make  their 
personal  cost-of-living  expenditures  give  them 
more  for  their  money. 

The  Guide 
To  Values 

By  the  time  the  reader  reaches  Secti<»n  'I'hrec, 
‘‘The  Guide  to  Values,”  he  should  be  a  more 
competent  shopper.  He  should  know  the  basic 
shopping  principles  and  what  sources,  in  general, 
offer  the  largest  savings.  Section  Three,  there¬ 
fore,  gets  down  to  the  finer  points  of  purchasing 
specific  items  of  merchandise.  Here  the  shopper 
is  told  how  to  select  quality  in  all  types  of  dress 
materials,  how  style  is  related  to  upkeep  of 
clothing,  and  how  to  judge  workmanship.  He 
also  learns  where  and  how  to  buy  men’s  cloth¬ 
ing,  furniture,  food,  appliances,  cosmetics,  in¬ 
surance,  and  many  other  items. 

The  author  offers  this  practical  suggestion  to 
his  readers  for  using  Section  Three:  “When  you 
have  a  purchase  in  mind,  check  this  guide  before 
you  shop.  Make  up  your  list  of  stores  at  which 
you  will  compare  prices  from  the  recommended 
sources  in  the  ‘Good  Places  to  Buy’  section  of 
the  guide.  Compare  qualities  on  the  basis  of 
the  ‘Value  Guide’  in  each  section.  Determine 
which  type  of  item  is  best  suited  to  your  par¬ 
ticular  needs  from  the  sections  on  ‘Buying  bv 
Use.’  ” 

Certainly,  if  you  are  to  get  the  most  for  your 
money,  the  use  of  credit  and  the  utilization  of 
goods  purchased  are  important  factors.  The 
two  final  chapters  are  concerned  with  how  to 
shop  for  credit  and  how  to  get  more  use  from 
the  things  you  already  own.  The  author  stresses 
the  point  that  today  is  the  time  to  conserve,  to 
buy  as  little  as  possible,  and  to  make  things  you 
have  last  as  long  as  you  can.  Yes,  you  can  buy 
more  for  your  money — if  you  knotv  how!  This 
up-to-date  handbook  shows  you  how! 

Particularly  for  teachers  of  elementary  busi¬ 
ness  training  and  consumer  education  does  your 
reviewer  recommend  How  to  Buy  More  for 
Your  Money.  It  is  an  excellent  source  for  spe¬ 
cific  facts  for  classroom  use.  It  is  another  up-to- 
the-minute  pertinent  reference  with  which  to  en¬ 
rich  your  courses. 


Internutiuiiul  buukkecpiiiit  W  iiirter> 
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School,  Stevens  Point  (Ann  Gaveras)  ;  Jeanette 
Vaver,  High  School,  Bloomer  (Vera  Rosenberg)  ; 
Theresa  Liegel,  St.  Luke’s  High  School,  Plain 
(Sister  M.  Urban,  O.P.)  ;  Doris  Smith,  High 
School,  Marinette  (Mrs.  Velva  M.  Sharer) ;  Mary 
.A.nderson,  High  School,  Merrill  (Esther  Kriewald)  ; 
Nancy  Zaeske,  High  School,  Waukesha  (Carl  Pie- 
penburg)  ;  Marion  Frcitag,  High  School,  Wau¬ 
kesha  (Grace  Weston)  ;  Marcella  Stanek,  High 
School,  Stanley  (Arthur  H.  Zier)  ;  John  Wollin, 
High  School,  Lake  Mills  (Mrs.  Constance  Rege- 
lein)  ;  Ruth  E.  Klump,  St.  Mary’s  Academy,  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Sister  Mary  .'\ngelu8,  O.S.F.)  ;  Barbara 
Myrvold,  High  School,  Hudson  (Dorothy  Karlson). 
CANADA 

.Albi^kia:  Violet  L.  Klebanosky,  High  School, 
Vermillion  (J.  G.  Tarangle). 

British  Coi.L’.mbia:  Nellie  Chin,  King  Edward 
High  School,  V'ancouver  (Florence  McLeod); 
Mable  Beer,  High  School,  Chilliwack  (Roberta 
Dill)  ;  Jacquelin  M.  Heyes,  St.  Mary’s  School, 
Ladysmith  (Sister  Joseph  Margaret). 

Nkw  Brunswick:  Edith  I.  Irvine,  St.  Croix 
Commercial  College,  St.  Stephen  (M.  H.  Browne); 
Edna  Foran,  St.  Mary’s  .Academy,  Newcastle 
(Sister  S.  Rose). 

.\k\\koundi.ani>;  Winnie  White,  College  of  Our 
Lady  of  Mercy,  St.  John’s  (Sister  M.  Cecelia 
Agnes). 

(^N'TARKC  Shirley  Nicholson,  St.  Joseph’s 
Academy,  -Amherstburg  (Sister  M.  Eulalie  of 
Rome). 

Quebkc:  Monique  Allard,  Presentation  of  Mary, 
Druinmondville  (Sister  Marie-Beriiadette)  ; 
Fherese  Hunt,  Holy  .Angeles  Academy,  St.  Jerome 
(Sister  Marie  Sylvio,  S.S.A.)  ;  Velma  Hebert, 
Gaucher  Commercial  College,  Asbestos  (Mrs. 
Louis  Gaticher)  ;  Laurette  Simoneau,  Assumption 
.Academy,  Nicolet  (Sister  S.-Francois  d’.Assise, 
a.8.v) ;  Victoria  Major,  St.  Dominic’s  School,  Mont¬ 
real  (Sister  Francis  of  .Alverno)  ;  Marie  Maher, 
St.  Louis  de  Gonzague  Convent,  Montreal  (Sister 
Mary  Theresa  of  the  Crucifix)  ;  Yolande  Mager, 
The  Leonard  School,  Quebec  (Sister  .Anne  Vir¬ 
ginia)  ;  Estelle  Lailamme,  St.  Roch’<  Convent,  Que¬ 
bec  (Sister  Saint  FAistelle-Marie)  ;  Pierrette 
Crravel,  St.  .Angela  .Academy,  .Montreal  (Sister  M. 
Mediatrix,  ssa). 

Auaska:  Marion  Dale,  High  Sch(*ol,  Ketchikan 
(Irven  S.  Wengert). 

Can'AI.  Zone:  CJeorge  Erskine,  Silver  City  Oc¬ 
cupational  High  School,  Cristobal  (Spencer  S. 
Josephs)  ;  Vivian  Hall,  Laboca  Occupational  High 
School,  Balboa  (B.  M.  Cumberbatch  and  S.  Doran). 

Pt’ERTO  Rico;  Javier  Olivero  Lopez,  Royal  Gregg 
School,  San  Juan  (Luis  Raposo  Rivera). 

Hawaii:  John  Miller,  Kamehameha  School  for 
Boys,  Honolulu  (A.  A.  Bailey). 

Korea:  Baik  Byunghan,  Taegu  Commercial 
.Middle  School,  Taegu  (Kith  Tarung)  ;  Li  Myng 
Kyu,  Shun  Lin  C.M.C.L.,  Seoul  (Kim  Mao  Hi); 
Son  Chun  Kyo,  Kyung-Gi  Public-  Commercial 
School,  Seoul  (Kim  Byung  Kwun). 
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Collegiate  Credit 
In  Skill  Courses 

D  DR.  RUSSELL  J.  HOSLER 
School  of  Education 
University  of  Wisconsin 

NA'l'UKE  OF  'I'HE  STUDY  •  In  order 
to  determine  to  what  extent  collegiate  insti¬ 
tutions  give  academic  credit  toward  gradua¬ 
tion  for  the  basic  secretarial  subjects,  a  sur¬ 
vey  was  conducted  among  members  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business. 
Questionnaires  requesting  the  data  showMt  be¬ 
low  were  sent  directly  to  the  deans  of  the  va¬ 


rious  schools.  I  he  signed  returns  were  made 
either  by  the  Dean  or  by  a  representative  of 
the  faculty  of  each  school. 

EXPLANATION  OF  DATA  •  The 
table  below  shows  the  replies  to  the  question¬ 
naires.  “Q”  in  the  Explanation  column  indi¬ 
cates  that  credit  is  for  quarters  rather  than 
for  semesters.  In'  the  subject  columns,  the 
dash  separates  the  number  of  courses  from  the 
number  of  credits:  6-12,  for  e.xample  (first  en¬ 
try  under  Typing),  indicates  that  the  school 
offers  6  courses  with  a  total  of  12  credits. 
The  last  column,  Office  Practice,  etc.,  includes 
courses  in  office  procedure  and  similar  con¬ 
tent.  Some  schools  included  advanced  short¬ 
hand  and  typewriting  (transcription)  here. 


SC-HOOL 

Explanation  | 

! 

Typing  J 

1 

SHORTHAND  ] 

Office 
Practice,  etc. 

Alabama 

Credit  (Q).  , 

6-12 

6-18 

6-12 

.Arkansas 

C'redit. 

4-6 

4-14 

1-3 

Knstnii 

No  courses  ^iven  in  Collej^e  of  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration.  C'ourses  given  for  credit  in  College  of 
Practical  .Arts  A:  Fetters. 

Huffalo 

Given  in  F.xtension  Division. 

3-6 

6-18 

1-2 

('alifornia  at 

1,0!(  AnK^les 

Credit. 

1 

2-4  I 

2-6  i 

4-12 

('inciiinati 

Courses  given  in  I'eachers  College.  ('ollege  of 
Business  .Administration  requires  women  students 
to  take  3  quarter  course  in  shorthand,  9  hours 
credit.  (.'oiirses  in  typing  taken  without  credit. 
Typing  given  for  credit  in  I'eachers  College. 

.  2*3  j 

2-6 

, 

'  1 

2-6 

Colorado 

Credit  (Q). 

3-6 

3-6 

3-12 

Columbia 

Courses  given  in  Cniversity  Kxtension.  School  of 
Business  allows  X  points  of  credit  for  one-year 
shorthand  and  typewriting.  B.S.  degree  only. 

1 

j 

i 

Denver 

Credit  (Q).  I'en  additional  credits  in  ofhee  ma- 
:hines  and  vocational  dictation  are  required  of 
stenographic  majors. 

i  3-15 

i 

1 

1  3-15 

! 

1 

1 

2-10 

Florida 

Courses  given  by  School  of  F^ducation.  s 

!  1-2 

i  2-6 

1-3 

CJeorgia 

Credit  (Q). 

1 

1  3-6 

!  3-9 

1-5 

Illinois 

Credit. 

i  3-6 

1 

;  3-6 

1-3 

Indiana 

Credit. 

1  2-6 

4-16 

2-10 

Iowa 

Credit. 

1 

I  2-4 

4-16 

1-3 

Kansas 

Credit.  No  credit  for  first  course  in  typewriting. 

1  3-4 

1  3-9 

1 

1 

Kentucky 

Credit  (Q). 

!  2-6 

4-16 

!  4-10 

l^iuisiana 

Credit. 

4-8 

4-12 

1  1-3 

Maryland 

Credit. 

,  3-6 

4-14 

4-10 
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School 

1 

Explanation 

Typing 

’ 

Shorthand 

Office 
Practice,  etc 

Marquette 

No  courses  given  except  one  2-hour  course  in 
Office  Management. 

Miami  (Ohio) 

Credit  for  B.S.  in  Secretarial  Science,'  Only  4 
credits  in  typing  for  B.S.  in  Business. 

3-12 

3-18 

1-4 

Michigan 

Credit. 

2-4 

2-6 

4-12 

Minnesota 

Credit  (Q).  In  addition  to  these  courses,  3  courses 
with  9  credits  are  given  in  Office  Management  and 

1  course  with  3  credits  in  co-operative  work  ex¬ 
perience. 

3-3 

: 

3-9 

3-9 

Mississippi 

Credit. 

4-6 

6-14 

8-16>/i 

Missouri 

Courses  given  by  School  of  Education.  No  credit 
is  given  in  School  of  Business. 

4-8 

i 

4-8 

1-2 

Nebraska 

Courses  given  by  Teachers  College. 

5-9 

3-11 

2-5 

New  York  Univ. 

Credit.  Courses  also  given  in  School  of  Education. 

4-8 

6-14 

1-8 

N.  Y.  City  College 

North  Carolina 

Credit, 

No  courses  given  in  School  of  Commerce.  Secre¬ 
tarial  courses  given  in  Womans  College. 

3-3 

4-8 

1-3 

Northwestern 

Credit  (Q). 

3-6 

3-9 

3-9 

Ohio  State 

i 

Courses  given  by  School  of  Education  but  courses 
afe  required  for  students  enrolled  in  the  College 
of  Commerce  in  the  Secretarial  Service  Curriculum. 
In  addition, to  the  courses  listed,  College  of  Com¬ 
merce  offers  two  courses  in  Secretarial  Work  and 
the  Fundamentals  of  Office  Management  for  a  total 
of  8  hours  credit  (Q). 

3-0 

3-6 

3-12 

Oklahoma 

Credit. 

2-6 

4-12 

9-23 

Oregon 

Credit. 

2-6 

2-9 

1-2 

Pittsburgh 

Courses  given  by  School  of  Education.  School  of 
Business  Administration  accepts  no  more  than  IS 
credits  in  shorthand  and  typewriting  combined. 

3-6 

3-9 

1-3 

Southern  Calif. 

Credit. 

2-4 

6-12 

2-4 

Southern  Methodist 

Credit. 

2-2 

4-16 

3-9 

Stanford 

Credit.  Courses  count  credit  toward  general  elec¬ 
tives,  but  not  toward  any  undergraduate  major. 
No  Business  School  students  take  these  subjects. 

2-4 

3-9 

Syracuse 

Credit. 

3-6 

4-12 

1-3 

Temple 

Credit. 

8-8 

8-10 

1-4 

Tennessee 

Credit  (Q). 

3-9 

3-9 

3-9 

Texas 

Credit  in  shorthand  and  office  practice  only. 

2-0 

3-18 

3-8 

Utah 

Credit. 

5-11 

7-33 

5-15 

j 

IJniv.  of 

Credit.  Also,  5  credit  course  in  Office  Management. 

3-3 

3-9 

1  2-10 

Washington 

i 

!  3-6 

B  No  courses  are  given  at  the  following  institutions:  California,  Chicago, 
Dartmouth,  Fordham,  Harvard,  Lehigh,  Pennsylvania,  Rutgers,  Tulane, 
Virginia,  Washington  University,  Washington  ^  Lee. 
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Making  a  Survey  Work 


Many  schools  should  and  do  make  com¬ 
munity  surveys  to  measure  the  success 
of  the  school  program.  In  this  school, 
however,  the  results  were  put  to  work! 


a  LEILA  MAE  SWELLS 
Newman  High  School 
Sweetwater,  Texas 


T  ^AST  year,  the  Commercial  Department  of  Newman  High  School,  Sweetwater,  Texas, 
conducted  a  survey  of  the  local  business  district,  partly  to  learn  how  the  school’s  graduates  were 
faring,  partly  to  determine  what  new  opportunities  were  developing,  partly  to  obtain  sugges¬ 
tions  and  advice  from  both  businessmen  and  graduates,  and  partly  to  provide  a  basis  for  cur¬ 
ricular  revision.  Our  survey  was  conducted  through  the  use  of  questionnaires. 

Returns  from  both  employers  and  employees  included  two  general  parts — the  usual  indica¬ 
tions  by  employers  that  we  should  renew  our  emphasis  on  the  development  of  desirable  charac¬ 
ter  traits  and  an  especially  helpful  list  of  suggestions  by  both  employers  and  employees.  All 
surveys  find  that  the  appearance,  spirit  of  co-operation,  courtesy,  dependability,  resourceful¬ 
ness,  and  like  characteristics  of  graduates  entering  business  is  of  elemental  importance  to  busi¬ 
nessmen  ;  our  survey  was  no  different  in  this  respect.  But  we  were  unusually  successful  in 
obtaining  specific  suggestions  for  improving  our  program  of  studies,  so  successful  that  we  actu¬ 
ally  could  “do  something  about  them.”  The  purpose  of  this  contribution  is  to  report  those 
suggestions  and  to  tell  what  we  “did  about  them,”  in  the  hope  that  what  we  did  will  lead 
others  to  make  fullest  use  of  the  surveys  they  conduct  in  their  own  communities. 


Suggestion 

1.  Include  a  business 
correspon- 
dence  course,  or 
revise  the  regular 
English  course,  so 
as  to  give  strong 
emphasis  on — 

a.  Spelling 

b.  Punctuation 

c.  Paragraphing 

d.  Letter  writing 

e.  Speech 

/.  Grammar 

2.  Arrange  for  all 
vocational  students 
to  work  at  part- 
time  jobs. 


3.  Have  a  personnel 
director  to  guide 
students  into  work 
suited  to  abilities. 

+.  Students  should 
study  vocations. 


Subsequent  Action 

1.  Beginning  with  the  second  semester,  we  added  a  business  English  course, 
which  seniors  may  elect  in  lieu  of  their  regular  senior  English. 

a.  In  all  subjects  and  on  all  grade  levels,  added  attention  is  being  given  to 
spelling.  English  courses  and  secretarial-training  classes  have  weekly  spell¬ 
ing  lessons.  English  classes  give  regular  drill  on  “spelling  demons.”  Be¬ 
ginning  in  the  second  semester,  three  English  teachers  will  have  controlled 
spelling  classes  matched  against  corresponding  regular  classes. 

h-f.  Each  of  these  matters  is  being  given  close  attention  in  the  business  English 
course  and  in  the  regular  English  courses.  Moreover,  students  in  typing 
classes  now  prepare  at  least  one  report  or  assignment  in  English  each  six 
weeks,  to  be  submitted  to  both  the  English  and  the  typing  teacher  for  grading. 


2.  Secretarial-training  students  are  now  required  to  do  30  hours’  actual  office 
work  each  semester.  Students  serve  as  secretaries  to  teachers ;  but,  because 
they  do  not  acquire  the  necessary  business  vocabulary,  3  or  4  hours  must  be 
spent  each  semester  in  observation  in  a  local  business  office.  Near  the  end  of 
the  school  term,  moreover,  all  the  vocational  students  will  work  for  an  as¬ 
signed  number  of  hours  for  some  local  firm.  The  school  will  also  continue  its 
“Community  Service  Plan”  class,  which  teaches  theory  and  principles  of  a 
particular  business.  Students  in  this  group  work  half  of  each  day. 

3.  An  adequate  room  has  been  decorated  and  set  up  as  a  counselor’s  conference 
room.  We  have  two  part-time  guidance  counselors.  The  “Community 
Service  Plan”  class  and  the  distributive-education  classes  aid  in  guiding 
other  students  to  work  best'suited  for  them. 

4.  Special  emphasis  is  now  given  to  vocational  possibilities  through  organized 
homeroom  guidance  programs.  Local  businessmen  often  speak  to  classes. 


S.  Give  a  course  in 
personality. 


5.  We  now  give  a  unit  in  personality  training  and  analysis  in  the  secretarial- 
training  class  (the  first  two  weeks  of  the  second  six-week  period). 
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6.  Offer  a  course  in 
the  use  of  business 
machines. 


7.  Give  the  student 
practical  problems 
that  will  teach  him 
through  experi¬ 
ences  to; 

a.  Realize  he  must 
work  and  work 
hard. 

b.  Do  the  job 
without  having 
to  be  told  and 
retold. 

f.  Never  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  the 
job;  grow  with 
the  business. 

d.  Use  the  dupli¬ 
cators. 

e.  Use  a  voice- 
writing  ma¬ 
chine. 

8.  Typing. 

a.  Accuracy. 

b.  Keep  the  type¬ 
writer  clean. 

f.  Be  able  to 
change  a  type¬ 
writer  ribbon. 

d.  Make  accept¬ 
able  carbon 
copies. 

e.  Tabulations. 
/.Display  ar¬ 
rangements. 

g.  Study  letter 
styling. 

h.  Teach  typing  of 
reports  forms  in 
which  figures 
appear. 

i.  Positively  no 
strikeovers  al¬ 
lowed  in  typing. 

9.  Bookkeeping. 

a.  Accuracy. 

b.  Business  arith¬ 
metic  stressed. 

c.  Figuring  per¬ 
centages. 

d.  Neatness. 

e.  Checking  work 
for  corrections. 

/.  Balancing. 

g.  Journalizing. 

h.  Making  change. 
I.  Give  a  more 

practical  course 
in  bookkeeping. 


_ Subsequent  Action _ 

6.  An  adding  machine,  a  calculator,  and  a  voice-writing  machine  have  been 
added  to  the  commercial  department.  A  stencil-process  and  two  hectograph- 
process  duplicators  are  available  in  a  student  work  room.  Units  in  the  use 
of  each  machine  are  now  included  m  the  secretarial-training  class. 


a.  Students’  homework  has  been  increased  to  at  least  6U  minutes’  dail>.  Work 
to  be  done  under  pressure  is  given. 

b.  Pupils  penalized  10  per  cent  in  grades  for  tardy  work.  VVe  are  stressing  the 
importance  of  getting  instructions  the  first  time;  we  give  instructions  only 
once  and  do  not  repeat  them. 

c.  Students  are  constantly  urged  to  improve  themselves  and  to  offer  suggestions 
for  the  improvement  of  the  department.  Representative  students  serve  with 
teachers  on  committees  to  revise  and  formulate  new  courses  of  study. 

d.  Demonstrations  on  different  types  of  duplicating  machines  given  all  com¬ 
mercial  students.  Secretarial  students  do  much  actual  practice  in  student 
work  room.  Typing  students  cut  stencils  and  duplicate  materials  in  the 
second  semester. 

e.  A  dictating  machine  and  a  transcriber  have  been  added  to  the  department. 
Secretarial-training  and  typing  students  are  given  a  2-week  unit  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  its  use. 

Suggestions  Relative  to  Subjects 

a.  Strict  grading  for  acceptable  work  is  observed  on  advanced  levels. 

h,  c.  Care  of  the  typewriter  is  now  included  in  second  6  weeks  of  typing  and 
in  first  6  weeks  of  secretarial  training;  emphasized  throughout  the  year. 


d-f.  These  factors  given  detailed  attention  by  typing  students  in  the  second 
semester  and  by  the  secretarial  training  class  in  the  first  6  weeks. 


g.  Letter-writing  units  are  included  in  all  English  classes.  Letters  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  pupils  must  be  prepared  and  submitted  in  their  typing  classes. 

h.  Extra  material  is  now  required  of  typing  students.  Secretarial-training  stu¬ 
dents  do  practical  problems  in  this  field. 

/.  Failing  grade  is  assigned  to  work  with  strikeovers. 


a.  Closer  grading  is  observed  in  all  bookkeeping  classes. 

b.  An  additional  one-half  credit  in  math  is  now  required  for  graduation. 

c.  Additional  practical  problems  are  worked  into  the  course. 

d.  Stronger  emphasis  is  given  through  grading. 

e.  Students  are  taught  the  short  cuts  and  quick  checks  for  corrections. 

/,  g.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  these  two  processes. 

h.  A  unit  on  banking  (in  elementary  business  course)  has  been  expanded  to 
give  drills  on  making  change. 

i.  We  use  practice  sets  containing  complete  business  papers. 
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j.  Give  instruc-  j.  An  adding  machine  and  a  calculator  have  been  added  to  the  equipment  of 

tioos  in  the  use  the  commercial  department;  bookkeeping  students  are  given  instruction  in 
of  adding  and  their  use. 
calculating  ma* 
chines. 


a.  Weekly  spelling  lessons  are  given  in  all  high  school  English  classes. 

b.  Units  on  letter  writing  are  included  in  all  English  classes. 

f.  Teachers  have  been  urged  to  stress  the  importance  of  penmanship  in  all 
classes,  especially  in  all  individual  reports. 

Sentence  structure  given  emphatic  attention  in  English  and  public  speaking 
classes. 

e.  One  class  period  a  week  is  now  given  to  the  use  of  the  dictionary  in  public¬ 
speaking,  English,  and  secretarial-training  classes.  Typing  and  history 
classes  are  also  giving  considerable  attention  to  this  factor. 


10.  Business  English. 
a.  Stress  spelling. 
h.  Letter  writing. 

c.  Penmanship. 

d.  Sentence  struc¬ 
ture. 

e.  Use  of  the  dic¬ 
tionary. 


11.  Secretarial  Train¬ 
ing. 

a.  Accurac}-. 

b.  Telephone 
voice. 

e.  Filing. 

d.  Speed. 

e.  Give  students 
more  practical 
dictation. 

/.  Using  the  dic¬ 
tionary. 

We  are  planning  to  follow  this  surv  ey  with  a  yearly  spot  test.  A  similar  survey  will  be 
used  at  the  end  of  a  four-year  period  (the  time  required  for  a  student  to  complete  his  high 
school  course),  to  check  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  modifications  we  have  made  in  our  course 
of  study. 

The  commercial  courses  are  greatly  strengthened  already  and  should  continue  to  improve 
^vith  each  year.  The  businessmen  of  the  community  and  the  former  students,  knowing  the 
interest  of  our  Commercial  Department  in  their  problems,  are  continuing  to  offer  helpful  sug¬ 
gestions.  The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  such  a  survey  seem  innumerable:  the  possibilitieji 
appear  to  be  as  great  as  our  desire  and  abilityto  make  them  work. 


a.  Accuracy  is  controlled  by  grading  and  the  use  of  common  sense  in  transcrip¬ 
tion. 

h.  Actual  use  of  a  telephone  is  included  in  the  second  semester. 

c.  Fundamentals  of  tiling  are  now  given  during  the  second  semester. 

d.  Much  work  must  be  prepared  under  the  pressure  of  time.  We  are  trying  to 
make  our  students  production  conscious. 

c.  New  matter  dictation  is  emphasized  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  6-week  periods. 

/.  Individual  desk  copies  are  provided  for  each  student. 


In  South  Dakota,  Too 


In  a  follow-up  study,  conducted  by  the  head 
of  the  Commercial  Department,  of  .Mitchell 
(South  Dakota)  High  Schtxd,  Miss  Esther 
Knutson,  to  determine  the  success  of  part-time 
work  of  members  of  her  office-practice  class, 
businessmen  of  the  community  revealed  that  they 
placed  highest  value  on: 

1.  .Ability  to  typewrite 

2.  .Ability  to  take  dictation 

3.  Personality 

4.  Mastery  of  business  English 

5.  Ability  to  meet  the  public 

6.  Ability  to  transcribe  rapidly 

7-8,  (Tied)  Ability  to  use  telephone  and  ability 
to  file. 


9-10.  (Tied)  Ability  to  keep  records  and  mastery 
of  fundamental  arithmetic 
U.  .Ability  to  operate  office  machines 
12.  Knowledge  of  salesmanship 

Phe  same  businessmen  placed  premium  value 
on  young  workers’  ability  to  operate  the  follow¬ 
ing  office  machines: 

1.  Typewriter 

2.  .Adding  machine 

3.  Stencil  duplicator 

4.  Cash  register 

5-6.  (Tied)  Voice- writer,  hectograph  duplicator 

7.  Calculator 

8.  Addressing  machines 

9.  Mimeoscope 


A.|A 
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A  Scotch-Irish  Lad 
Wins  Through 

How  five  words  changed  the  tenor  of  Ur.  Gregg’s 
life  and  how  he  spent  his  first  Christmas 
in  America 

(Continniny  the  story  from  the  May  issue.) 

w  E  HAL)  MOVED  to  Glasgow  when’*^  1  was 
eleven  years  of  age.  A  friend  of  the  family  was 
an  old  man  named  CJilmour.  fie  was  nnt  an  edu¬ 
cated**'  man;  in  fact,  he  was  almost  illiterate,  but 
he  had  a  great  reputation  for  wisdom  and  was’*® 
consulted  by  my  parents  about  all  their  problems. 
He  seldom  spoke,  and  when  he  did  he  was  very 
sententious  in’“  his  remarks.  Perhaps  that  is  why 
he  was  considered  so  wise.  When  Mr.  Gilmour 
was  around  I  always  listened*”  to  what  he  said. 
One  day  he  said  something  to  me  and  I  didn’t 
hear  him.  My  brother  said,  “Mr.  Gilmour,  John 
is**®  dull  of  hearing.”  The  old  man  turned  around, 
placed  his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  and  said,  “Dull 
o’  hearing,  laddie,  but  no  dull'®*  o’  brain.”  The 
effect  of  those  words  on  me  was  electrical.  Up 
to  that  time  nobody  had  ever  suggested*®*  that  there 
w’as  an  atom  of  gray  matter  in  my  cranium — 
quite  the  reverse — but  this  old  man,  supposedly  a’** 
very  wise  old  man,  had  said  that  I  wasn’t  “dull 
of  brain.”  I  rushed  out  of  the  house,  and  I  walked 
the  streets  of  Glasgow,”®  trembling  from  head  to 
foot,  up  to  the  great  old  Universitv  there.  I  sat 
down  in  the  shadow  of  the”®  University,  and  1 
thought,  “Did  he  mean  it?  Was  it  possible  he 
meant  it,  or  was  it  mere  kindness?”  Then  I  re¬ 
membered*”  the  reputation  that  Mr.  Gilmour  had 
of  never  saying  anything  unless  he  meant  it.  From 
that  moment*®*  I  started  forward  with  confidence, 
became  more  self-reliant,  disregarded  even  the 
opinion  of***  those  who  were  close  and  dear  to 
me,  and  persisted  in  my  pursuit  of  shorthand.  That 
old  man,  .\lexander  Gilmour,*®’  never  knew  what 
he  had  done  for  me  by  his  simple  remark,  and  he 
never  knew  that  through  me  and  through  my’®'' 
organization  of  today  he  has  influenced  thousands 
of  lives. 

'\^OU  will  have  gathered  from  what  I  have  al¬ 
ready  said’**  that  there  is  no  plan  to  this  story  of 
mine,  and  that  I  am  just  narrating  the  events  as 
they  occur  to  me.'**  Perhaps  I  had  better  tell  you 


about  our  first  Christmas  in  America.  No  other 
('hristrnas  that  I  have  ever'®'  had  in  my  life  will 
stick  in  my  memory  like  that  first  Christmas  Day 
in  Boston  in  1893.'*®  As  Christmas  approached, 
business  dwindled  to  the  vanishing  point — you  all 
know  how  students,  in  private  schools  at  least, 
drop**®  off  at  that  time  of  the  year.  Now,  Christ¬ 
mas  is  the  day  of  days  in  the  old  country,  and 
Rutherford  and  I  determined'*®  that  we  were  going 
to  do  the  best  we  could  to  have  one  good  Christmas 
dinner.  We  summed  up  our  joint  capital'*®  and 
found  that  it  amounted  to  one  dollar  thirty  cents. 
There  was  no  possibility  of  getting  any  more*®*  any¬ 
where.  But  in  those  days  that  amount  could 
buy  a  lot  more  than  it  would  today. 

Late  on  Christmas  morning  we  walked**’  down 
to  a  hotel — walked  to  save  carfare — and  had  our 
dinner,  after  carefully  estimating  the  cost  from 
the***  bill  of  fare.  I  should  like  to  have  a  tran¬ 
script  of  our  conversation  over  that  dinner.  We 
drew  a  picture  of*®*  the  United  States  covered  with 
schools  teaching  Gregg  Shorthand,  we  pledged  each 
other’s  health,  we  stood  up  and  shook  hands  over**"' 
it,  and  vowed  to  continue  with  this  thing  in  which 
we  believed  with  all  our  hearts  and  souls  until 
we  had  relieved  the***  young  people  the  world 
over  from  the  drudgery  of  learning  the  old  systems. 

In  figuring  over  the  meal  we*“®  had  reserved  ten 
cents  for  carfare  home — we  had  no  thought  of  anv 
supper.  But  the  waiter  helped  me  on  with  mv’*® 
overcoat — and  away  went  the  ten  cents.  We 
trudged  home  through  the  snow,  and  then  Ruther¬ 
ford,  who  had  a  wife  and  family**®  in  England, 
played  “Home,  Sweet  Home”  and  other  cheerful 
airs  on  an  old  organ  until  we  almost  wept.  Then 
we  went  to***  bed  sufficiently  sad.  That  was  our 
first  Christmas  Day,  and  I  shall  never  forget  it. 

But  that  dream  has  come  true,  those’**  things  we 
vowed  to  do  have  been  done,  and  the  work  is  go¬ 
ing  on. 

In  December,  189S,  two  years***  later,  T  went  to 
Chicago.  This  time  T  had  a  good  deal  of  capital-— 
I  had  all  of  seventy-five  dollars***  and  I  started  a 
school  there.  I  hunted  around  until  I  found  the 
cheapest  office,  at  fifteen  dollars  a***  month.  I  re¬ 
member  that  I  bought  all  the  furniture  for  twentv'- 
six  dollars,  and  rented  a  second-hand  tvpewriter”* 
at  five  dollars  a  month.  Unfortunately  I  was  not 
ible  to  sub-rent  it  to  someone  else,  as  Rutherford”' 
had  done  with  his  machine.  The  first  day  I  put  a 
small  advertisement  in  one  of  the  papers,  but  I 
did  nor”®  have  much  hope  for  callers  for  a  few 
days.  \Yifhin  one  hour  of  opening  the  office  in 
the  morning  I  had  my”*  first  caller.  He  found  me 
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with  my  ccat  off,  busy  polishing  up  the  furniture. 
This  caller  was  a  gentleman'”  who  had  visited 
nearly  all  the  schools  and  was  carrying  their  cata¬ 
logues  under  his  arm.  He  said  that  he  had'”  a 
son  who  had  a  great  disinclination  to  study  any¬ 
thing  and  he  wanted  a  school  that  would  give  him 
a'”  great  deal  of  personal  attention.  Oh,  how  elo¬ 
quently  I  talked  to  him!  I  told  him  that  1  would 
be  a  father'”  to  that  boy,  that  I  would  devote  all 
my  time  and  thoughts  to  him,  and  the  result  was 
that  he  paid  me  fifty  dollars”*  for  the  course.  I 
can  assure  you  that  I  honestly  earned  that  fifty 
dollars. 

I  need  hardly  tell  you  the  rest'”  of  the  story. 
Two  years  later  I  was  able  to  publish  the  system 
in  book  form  for  the  first  time,  and  the  system’*" 
began  to  move  forward  more  and  more  rapidlv. 
In  1900,  it  began  to  sweep  all  over  the  country.’" 

Up  to  that  time  I  was  simply  an  enthusiast  and 
didn’t  have  much  knowledge  of  business.  When  I 
got  into'*’  the  atmosphere  of  Chicago  I  realized 
that  it  was  onlv  through  a  knowledge  of  business 
methods  that’**  I  could  accomplish  the  object  I  had 
in  view.  I  learned  business  methods  by  hard  study 
and  then  proceeded  to'*’  build  up  the  business  or¬ 
ganization  which  has  done  so  much  to  spread  the 
system. 

Looking  backward,  I  often  think’*®  that  the  things 
that  appeared  to  me  at  the  time  as  misfortunes 
have  nearly  always  turned  out  in  the  end  to  be’** 
the  most  fortunate  things  that  could  have  hap¬ 
pened.  (3728) 

(The  End) 

Casey  Jones: 

The  Legend  and  the  Facts 

KATHRYN  CRAVENS 
Reprinted  by  special  permission  from 
The  Woman 

Sitting  in  the  parlor  of  a  boarding 

house  in  Jackson,  Tennessee,  Mrs.  Jones  talked 
about  Casey  and  the’  Cannonball  Express — one  of 
.America’s  legends  now. 

Outside,  as  she  spoke,  a  light  rain  was  falling, 
and  fog  crept  up*  through  the  town,  shutting  out 
the  view’  across  the  street.  It  was  the  kind  of  eve¬ 
ning,  she  said,  on  which  Casey  Jones  set  out®  for 
Canton. 

“It  was  in  the  spring,  forty-eight  years  ago.  We 
lived  in  Memphis  then.  It  was  a  dismal  night, 
black  and’  rainv,  with  thick  mist  you  could  cut 
with  a  knife.  The  Cannonball  Express  run  was 
the  fastest  on  the  system.” 

Wallace®  Saunders,  the  negro  cinder-pit  boy, 
didn’t  want  Casey  to  take  the  run  that  night.  He 
worshipped  the  engineer,®  following  him  around 
like  a  small  black  shadow,  and  when  Mrs.  Jones 
went  down  to  see  C'asey  off,  Wallace  was  there, 
too,’  standing  clo«e  to  the  engine  in  the  falling  rain. 
He  w’asn’t  grinning,  as  he  usually  did,  and  when 
Mrs.*  Jones  noticed  that,  she  didn’t  feel  any  better. 

“I  kissed  Casey  good-bye,  and  then  he  patted 
Wallace  on  the  head®  and  told  us  not  to  worry.  He 
climbed  into  the  cab  and  the  train  moved  forward 
into  the  storm.” 


T.  HE  Cannonball  was’"  the  crack  Chicago-New 
Orleans  Limited,  and  Casey  was  proud  of  her. 
Roaring  along  the  Mississippi,”  he  could  see  the 
water  rising,  and  the  tracks  were  slushy,  but  he 
didn’t  worry.  Still,  he  had  to  make  up  time  on” 
the  way  to  Granada,  for  the  train  had  left  Mem¬ 
phis  an  hour  and  a  half  late. 

•‘He  had  a  new  whistle,”  said  Mrs.’*  Jones, 
“with  a  sound  like  a  whippoorwill  makes,  and  he 
figured  he’d  have  fun  with  it  all  along  the  line. 
In  those  days”  engineers’  whistles  weren’t  standard¬ 
ized,  and  you  could  always  tell  who  was  handling 
a  train  by  the  different  kinds  of®  whistles.  I  heard 
Casey’s  way  off  in  the  distance,  and  went  on  home.” 

B  EYOND  Cjranada  there  was  a  freight  ahead 
of®  Casey,  and  another  freight  was  heading  toward 
him.  Both  of  them  had  orders  to  stand  on  the 
siding  at  Vaughan  until”  Casey  passed  them.  He 
tore  ahead  through  the  darkness  as  the  first  faint 
bloom  of  daylight  penetrated  the  mist. 

Casey’s'*  whistle  shrieked  out  eerily,  rousing 
farmers  from  their  sleep,  sending  negroes  out  of 
their  shacks  to  watch  the  train  race  by.’* 

Everybody  knew  by  the 
engine’s  moans 
That  the  man  at  the  throttle 
was  Casey  Jones. 

The  Cannonball  was  going**  so  fast  that  pas¬ 
sengers  were  jerked  awake  and  pressed  anxious 
faces  against  the  windows. 

Casey  was  known  as  a”  ballast-scorcher — he 
liked  speed.  But  he  knew  the  run  blindfolded,  and 
he  was  famous  for  the  care  he  took  of  his  engine.** 

TP  HE  Cannonball  hurtled  through  the  night.  Tele¬ 
graph  poles  whizzed  past  like  sticks  stuck  close  to¬ 
gether  as  the  train  rushed  to  meet**  plantations, 
forests,  and  a  great  white  cemetery  that  sprawled 
close  to  town. 

At  V'a.ughan  they  heard  Casey’s  whistle  moan, 
in”  the  distance.  .  .  . 

The  siding  was  short,  too  short  to  take  both 
freights  at  once.  Still,  the  Cannonball  could  have 
squeezed  past  on  the  main*®  line  by  a  switching 
maneuver.  But  one  of  the  freights  had  a  broken 
air  hose  and  could  not  budge  until  repairs  were*" 
made.  The  men  worked  frantically. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  freights  should 
have  sent  a  flagman  back  to  warn  Casey.**  In  the 
investigation  that  followed  the  tragedy,  the  freight 
crews  swore  that  a  flag  had  been  sent  back.  But 
Casey’s**  fireman,  Sim  Webb,  said  later  that  there 
had  been  no  warning  flag.  He  says  now  that  he 
saw  warning  red  lights  and  shouted**  to  Casev, 
who  couldn’t  see  them,  because  Vaughan  was  at  the 
lower  end  of  a  double-S  curve,  and  the  lights 
weren’t*®  v’isible  from  the  engineer’s  side  of  the  cab. 

Nobody  will  ever  know  just  what  Casey  saw  in 
those  last  seconds"  of  his  life,  but  he  saw  some¬ 
thing  and  yelled  to  Sim,  who  jumped  to  safetv'. 
Then  wood  splintered  and  metal  clashed  as  the** 
engine  crashed  into  the  freight  train  ahead. 

Casey  was  the  onlv  man  who  died  in  that  wreck. 

“When  they  found  him,”  Mrs.**  Jones  told  me, 
“there  was  an  iron  bolt  through  his  neck.  His 
hand  still  held  the  brake.  He’d  managed  to  save 
every  life  but*’  his  own.” 

Mrs.  Jones  said  that  the  railroad  men,  tough  as 
they  were,  didn’t  have  the  courage  to  come  and  tell 
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her  about**  Casey.  They 
sent  a  woman  to  do  it, 
But  Mrs.  Jones  knew, 
somehow,  that  he  was 
dead.  “When  1  saw  Mrs. 
O’Hanlon**  crossing  the 
yard,  I  knew  what  she 
had  come  to  say.” 

x^FTER  the  funeral,  the 
legend  began  to  •  grow. 
Like  other''  legends,  it 
took  on  new  details, 
which  became  accepted 
as  facts.  The  years  have  shrouded  the  facts  in 
mist  as  deep**  as  that  through  which  Casey  Jones 
made  his  last  run  on  the  Cannonball  Express,  but 
the  fame  of  Casey  Jones  grows  brighter**  with  the 
passage  of  time. 

They  tell  how  Casey  was  found  in  the  wreck. 
One  story  says  men  worked  three  hours  digging 
out  his*®  body.  Most  stories  say  he  was  thrown 
free,  still  clutching  the  brake  handle  in  his  hand. 

But  this  fact  remained:  his  widow*'  was  left 
with  three  children  to  raise,  and  she  worked  hard 
for  many  years  to  bring  them  up. 

And  the  song  that  America**  has  taken  to  its 
heart — where  did  the  song  come  from?  Wallace 
'Saunders,  the  negro  cinder-pit  boj',  disappeared  for 
a**  time  after  the  funeral  of  his  idol.  After  a 


and,”  Mrs.  Jones  went  on  reminiscently,  “an  hour 
after  the  wedding  we  were  sent  out  to  a  new  sec¬ 
tion.  There*®  were  terrible  mosquitoes  out  there, 
not  exactly  the  best  place  for  a  honeymoon.” 

Casey  didn’t  have  to  waif  long  for  promotion. 
When  the  new  Cannonball  was  put  on  the  line,  he 
was  the  logical  man  for  the  run. 

“Our  son®*  and  grandson  are  both  with  the  rail¬ 
road,”  said  Mrs.  Jones.  “I  guess  it’s  in  their 
blood.” 

The  people  of  Cayce  have  erected*®  a  memorial 
to  Casey  which  reads; 

“In  this  community  the  famous  locomotive  engi¬ 
neer  John®*  Luther  Jones  (alias  Casey  Jones)  spent 
his  boyhood  days  .  .  .  Casey’s  many  recorded  feats 
as  a  locomotive*®  engineer  engrossed  him  deeply 
in  the  hearts  of  his  fellow  workers.  On  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  April  30,  1900,**  while  running  the  Illinois 
Central  fast  mail  train  No.  1,  The  Cannonball,  and 
by  no  fault  of  his,  his**  engine  bolted  through  three 
freight  cars  at  V’aughan,  Mississippi.  .  .  .  Famous 
for  bravery  and  courage,  the  name  of  Casey®' 
Jones  lives  deeply  set  into  the  hearts  of  American 
people  in  both  tradition  and  song.  ...” 

Casey  Jones  lives  on,*®  in  song  and  legend. 
There  are  a  lot  of  old  timers  who  would  remem¬ 
ber  Casey,  song  or  no  song,  especially”  on  wet 
slush}'  nights  along  the  Mississippi,  when  fog 
creeps  along  the  tracks  from  the  river.  (1416) 


while  he  came  back  to  Memphis  and  started  chant¬ 
ing  a  song**  about  Casey  Jones.  The  tune  wasn’t 
new;  it  was  an  old  railroad  song,  about  Jimmie 
Jones:  “He’s  a  good  old  porter,**  but  he’s  dead 
and  gone.”  The  words  were  new,  though. 

The  tune  was  carried  into  the  cotton  fields  and 
along  the  Mississippi**  on  steamboats.  It  went  to 
tobacco  plantations  and  sugar-beet  farms,  and  was 
sung  wherever  men  worked.  Railroad'*  men  run¬ 
ning  east  carried  it  into  the  cities. 

^ INHERE  arc  people  living  around  Cayce  (pro¬ 
nounced  in  two  syllables)*''  who  remember  Casey 
when  he  wasn’t  a  hero,  but  a  lanky  awkward  kid. 
His  real  name  was  John  Luther*®  Jones,  but  when 
he  got  his  first  job  with  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Rail¬ 
road  one  of  the  bosses  said: 

“A  name  like  thaf  is  a  devil  of  a  name  for  a 
kid  who  wants  to  be  a  railroader.  Where  you 
from?  Cayce?  From  now  on  you’re  Casey*' 
Jones.” 

He  was  wild  about  engines  from  the  time  he  was 
old  enough  to  run  down  to  the  water  tank  and 
look  at®*  the  big  trains  come  in.  His  mother  didn’t 
like  that;  she  thought  railroading  was  dangerous, 
but  he  sneaked  off  every®*  day  after  school  and 
talked  to  the  brakemen  and  engineers  in  the  yards. 
They  were  a  lusty,  profane  bunch  for  a  child®*  to 
know,  but  they  told  him  a  lot  about  trains  and  he 
was  entranced.  When  the  great  locomotives  thun¬ 
dered  in  he  would®*  ask  questions.  How'  did  the 
switches  work?  What  was  a  mudhen?  .^nd  when 
he  was  fifteen  and  they  let  him  clean  fires  and 
grease**  joints,  he  was  close  to  heaven. 

“He  saved  some  money  working  on  a  farm," 
said  Mrs.  Jones,  “and  went  to  Columbus  to®*  work 
in  the  company  offices  and  learn  telegraphy.’’ 

Then  he  got  a  job  firing,  and  he  knew  he  was®* 
getting  somewhere. 

“When  he  was  twenty-three,  with  a  good  prospect 
of  being  a  full-fledged  engineer,  we  were  married,** 


My  Chorus  Wrens 

HERBERT  COGGINS 

OR  A  LONG  'FI ME  I  had  contended  that  the 
bird  life  about  our  homes  is  a  neglected  musical 
resource.  I'  had  even  planned  at  some  future  time 
to  cultivate  and  develop  it  as  an  object  lesson  to 
the  nation."  So,  one  spring  I  decided  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it.  I  chose  wrens  for  my  experiment 
because  of  their  cheery,®  bubbling  song,  and  put  up 
several  attractive  little  houses  in  the  trees  around 
my  home  to  induce  their*  cooperation. 

My  delight  was  unbounded  when  I  discovered 
that  the  houses  were  occupied  almost®  immediately, 
and  soon  my  place  was  not  only  a  wren  colony,  but 
a  music  center.  From  morning  to  evening*  wrens 
from  some  quarter  were  trilling  constantly.  They 
stimulated  each  other,  and  I  discovered  some¬ 
thing  very*  significant — a  wren  would  usually  burst 
into  melody  just  after  swallowing  a  partirularly* 
choice  worm  or  insect. 

Fhis  made  me  think  that  maybe,  in  a  crude  way. 
I  could  communicate  with  them.  Just  as*  the  ani¬ 
mal  trainer  imparts  his  wish  to  the  dumb  beasts 
with  lumps  of  sugar  and  pieces  of  fish,  I  would 
direct'*  my  wrens  with  tidbits.  From  the  very  first 
I  had  provided  each  house  with  its  own  little  feed¬ 
ing  table,  on  which"  I  regularly  left  scraps  of 
food  from  the  kitchen.  But  now  that  I  discovered 
the  increased  gusto  for  song  inspired'®  by  food,  I 
bought  some  specially  imported  meal  worms  for 
future  experiment. 

Another  interesting'®  thing  about  my  singers  was 
their  remarkable  response  to  other  music.  One 
day,  with  no  thought  of  them  in  mind,"  I  happened 
to  play  a  very  fine  coloratura  record.  In  a  moment 
the  whole  colony  was  astir.'®  From  everywhere  on 
the  place,  wrens  fluttered  right  over  to  the  porch 
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STUDENTS  HAVE  COME  TO  in  class,  why  they  co-operate  so  well, 

^  ^know  and  to  appreciate  your  why  -they  follow  up  your  suggestions, 

thoughtfulness — they  do,  you  know,  in  Your  guidance — yes,  it  is  true — means 

the  course  of  a  semester  or  two.  \t  first  more  to  many  of  them  than  the  guid- 

you  are  a  stranger  to  them,  demanding  ance  of  anyone  else!  They  trust  you. 

much ;  but  gradually  you  become  the  They  want  to  come  up  to  your  expecta- 

leader  of  the  group,  and  then  they  see  tions;  your  goals  are  theirs.  They 


that  your  demands  are  not 
imperatives  hut  are 
thoughtful  helps.  The 
way  you  try  so  hard  to 
make  classwork  inter¬ 
esting.  The  way  you 
explain  everything. 

The  way  you  make  as¬ 
signments  less  time-con- 


don’t  have  to  tell  you ; 
vou  know. 


OW  THEY  WILL 


Students  Appreciate 
Thoughtf  ulness 


your  help 
when  they  go  out  on 
their  first  jobs!  Es- 
specially  shorthand 
students!  No  one  to 
preview  for  them,  coach 


Sliming  on  evenings  of  school  events.  them,  correct  them,  encourage  them. 
The  way  you  talk  to  them  about  jobs  No  one  to  help  them  press  for  higher 


and  work  and  office  duties.  The  way 
you  give  tlieiii  something  for  ever  and 


skill,  for  promotion.  Unless,  Unless 
you  do  one  more  perfect  act  of 


for  always:  a  part  of  yourself,  with  thoughtfulness:  Help  them  receive 
them  for  life.  I'he  Gregg  Writer  next  year  at  the 

^^^TUDENTS  DO  APPRECIATE  school  rate.  The  regular  rate  for  office 
thoughtfulness.  That  is  why  workers  is  $2;  but  if  you  send  in  their 
they  smile  when  they  meet  you  in  the  subscriptions  note,  it  is  only  $].2.S. 
corridor  or  on  the  street,  so  proud  of  — ,  ^ 


knowing  you.  That  is  why  they  laugh 
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to  see  what  manner  of 
bird  had  such  a  voice.“ 
But  when  I  followed 
with  the  more  dr^atic 
quartette  from  Rigoletto 
they  became  positively 
excited.”  They  danced  up 
and  down  among  the 
branches  and  finally 
raised  their  trilling  little 
voices  in  unison,  and‘*  in¬ 
sisted  on  joining  the  per¬ 
formance.  In  fact,  they 
were  so  stirred  up  I 
feared  to  overstimulate  them.  Thereafter**  I  played 
the  record  only  rarely  and  on  special  occasions. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Skippy  came  into”  the 
picture.  I  feel  sure  he  was  born  on  the  place  and 
that  it  was  his  inherited  musical  background  that 
made**  him  such  an  outstanding  songster.  With 
the  first  approach  of  spring  he  took  over  for  him¬ 
self  a  conspicuous  branch”  of  the  apple  tree  in 
front  of  the  house,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  any  audi¬ 
ence  he  would  trill  one  solo  after**  another,  after 
which  he  would  bow  and  scrape  and  strut. 

An  extra  meal  worm  dropped  on  Skippy’s  tray, 
accompanied**  by  a  clapping  of  hands,  would  in¬ 
variably  bring  a  repeat  performance.  He  would 
fly  down  immediately**  for  his  new  worm  ration 
and  then  hurry  back  to  his  perch  to  earn  another. 
The  other  wrens,  especially  when**  tempted  with  a 
food  ration,  got  in  the  habit  of  following  Skippy, 
as  if  he  were  their  leader.  His  voice,  pitched*' 
well  above  theirs,  became  the  signal  for  a  general 
chorus. 

I  know  now  that  I  should  have  stopped  at  this 
point  and**  been  content  with  the  natural,  spontane¬ 
ous  singing  of  my  proteges.  But  I  couldn’t  resist 
further**  experiment.  One  day  I  dipped  a  meal 
worm  in  brandy  and  placed  it  on  Skippy’s  feeding 
table.  It  was  magic.  He*®  responded  instantly, 
not  only  with  an  unusually  liquid  tone,  but  he  be¬ 
came  a  rollicking  actor**  and  exhibitionist,  actually 
dancing  up  and  down  along  the  apple  twig. 

Scientifically**  the  discovery  w'as  intriguing. 
There  was  no  question  the  brandv  perfected  Skippy 
musically,  but  the**  effect  on  his  character  was 
most  regrettable.  He  became  unscrupulous.  It  had 
been  mv  custom  to  place**  one  worm  on  his  table 
just  before  the  performance  and  then  serve  another 
while  he  was  singing.  One  day,  after**  taking  his 
pose  and  leading  us  all  to  expect  a  roundelay, 
Skippv  held  his  beak  open  for  a  second  to**  throw 
us  off  the  scent,  and  then  suddenly  darted  down 
to  his  feeding  table,  bra::enly  gulping  fhe  brandied 
worm**  he  had  not  earned.  He  repeated  this  the 
following  day,  but  I  brought  him  up  with  a  sharp 
turn.  T  dipped  the  next  worm**  in  vinegar.  .  ,  . 

From  the  first  my  wren  chorus  was  famous 
among  bird  lovers,  but  it  was  now  attracting  seri- 
<>us**  attention  from  musicians  as  well.  One  Sunday 
some  members  of  the  symphony  invited  themselves 
out  to**  hear  my  proteges.  Somehow  I  recognized 
it  as  a  challenge.  The  weather  seemed  to  bless 
th**  occasion,  but  I"  was  nervous.  I  suppose  that’s 
wbv  I  dropped  an  extra  morsel  or  two  on  Skippy’s 
table.  He  must  do  his  best. 

I**  went  back  and  took  my  seat  out  of  sight  of 


the  visitors.  The  wrens  were  tuning  up  about 
the  grounds,  but,  to  my**  discomfort,  I  noted  that 
Skippy  had  not  arrived.  Uneasy,  I  hurried  over  to 
his  feed  table.  The  brandied**  worms  were  gone. 

I  made  a  quick  circuit  of  the  other  bird  tables. 
They  also  were  bare,  although  the  other  wrens 
never*®  ate  their  meal  worms  until,  after  the  con¬ 
cert.  It  was  all  obvious.  Skippy  had  turned  thief. 

I  went  back  to  the**  lawn  in  a  mildly  distraught 
condition.  For  an  instant  I  was  relieved,  for  there 
on  the  apple  twig  was  my  feathered*’  protege.  But 
his  condition!  At  that  special  moment  my  little 
chorus  master,  head  down,  was  hanging  from**  the 
branch  with  one  foot,  fluttering  a  wing  in  the  m  st 
absurd  manner,  while  his  beak  hung  open  like  an 
inebriate.**  Catching  sight  of  me,  Skippy  righted 
himself  like  a  tightrope  walker,  skidded  along  on 
his  stomach,  regained®*  his  balance,  and,  leering 
down  at  his  audience,  seemed  to  thumb  his  wing 
in  their  direction.  The  symptoms  were  plain 
enough.*’  Skippy  was  drunk. 

If  I  had  been  dealing  with  a  human  I  would 
have  called  the  whole  thing  off.  Instead,  helpless, 
I®*  stared  up  at  the  branch.  There,  something  was 
happening.  There  was  a  sudden  rustling  of  wings 
through  the  tree,  a  scolding  and®*  a  chattering  on 
the  apple  limb.  Four  determined  feathered  midgets 
had  pounced  upon  my  bibulous  protege.®*  They  had 
literally  picked  him  off  the  branch,  given  him  the 
bird  equivalent  of  a  contemptuous  kick,  and®®  sent 
him  scurrying  to  cover. 

Then,  in  the  most  businesslike  manner,  the  four 
took  erect  positions  on  the  apple®*  limb  and 
smoothed  their  feathers,  just  as  the  concert  singer 
takes  the  final  tug  at  his  shirt  bosom.  The  nearest 
wren®’  raised  his  beak  skvward  and  started  a  little, 
vibrant  trill  of  striking  clarity  and  carried  it  a  full 
minute.®* 

From  the  other  end  of  the  limb  he  was  joined 
by  a  larger  bird,  whose  voice  was  noticeably  deeper 
in  tone  and®*  greater  in  volume.  He  stopped 
abruptly  with  a  little  dramatic  gesture.  The  first 
singer  answered  him.  The  two*®  wrens  in  the 
middle  burst  out  simultaneously,  soon  followed  bv 
the  deeper  voice.  The  cadence  grew  louder  and®' 
louder,  until  they  w’ere  all  singing  with  a  fervor 
that  made  me  fear  for  their  vocal  powers. 

Then,  absurd  and®*  whimsical  as  it  seemed,  I 
recognized  the  music.  The  vocalization  was  dis¬ 
jointed,  the  notes  were  twittery**  and  faulty,  the 
timing  was  a  jumble;  but  to  any  listener  it  was 
recognizable.  They  had  saved  the"*  dav  for  me. 

Natural  imitators  that  thev  were,  mv  little  saviors 
were  singing  what  to  me  sounded  like  the*®  quar¬ 
tette  from  Rigoletto.  (1305) 

(Rttprinted  from  The  /Imeriran  Magntine.  hy  special 
permission  of  author  and  puhlisher.) 

It’s  an  Idea 

ISJoVV  THAT  MEN  are  traveling  again,  it  mav 
be  well  to  remind  the  younger  generation  of  an  old 
but’  effective  stunt;  Number  the  letters  to  each 
salesman.  If  the  man  arrives  at  a  new  town  and 
receives  a  communication*  from  the  home  office 
in  an  envelope  numbered  20,  and  his  last  one  was 
numbered  17.  he  can*  immediately  check  with  the 
hotel  he  has  just  left  cr  with  the  home  office  to 
find  out  what  was  in  18*  and  19. — Selected  (84) 
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Does  a  War  Trophy 

Menace  Your  Home? 

Better  Homes  &  Gardens  magazine 

WAR  SOUVENIR,  a  bazooka  rocket,  seemed 
a  wonderful  object  to  five  small  children  attending 
a  birthday*  party  in  Newark,  New  Jersey.  But, 
when  it  exploded,  all  five  children  were  crippled 
for  life. 

An  unusual*  accident?  Not  at  all.  Death’s  war¬ 
time  machines  are  still  at  work,  but  in  our  homes 
novv — not  on  the  battlefield.  The*  Newark  tragedy 
occurred  in  1946.  In  the  thirty  years  since  World 
War  I,  a  long  and*  apparently  endless  series  of 
war-trophy  mishaps  has  taken  an  estimated  three 
thousand  lives  in  this  country®  and  caused  count¬ 
less  serious  injuries. 

A  trophy  doesn’t  have  to  be  a  gun,  a  grenade, 
or  a  rocket*  to  be  dangerous.  Both  the  Japanese 
and  the  Germans  were  adept  at  booby-trapping 
cameras,  binoculars,*  fountain  pens,  and  ether  small 
objects  likely  to  be  picked  up  as  souvenirs.  Some 
of  these  were  set  to  take  a*  lot  of  handling  before 
exploding,  thus  many  souvenirs  have  been  brought 
safely  to  this  country,  finally  to*  explode  in  the 
owner’s  home.  Even  World  War  I  souvenirs  can¬ 
not  be  regarded  as  safe. 

Almost  as  dangerous'*  as  a  live  bomb,  is  a  gun 
which  is  loaded  and  fired  with  the  wrong  kind  of 
ammunition.  Any  gun  of  foreign’*  make  can  ex¬ 
plode  “unless  the  owner  has  received  expert  advice 
as  to  the  right  ammunition. 

To  remove'*  this  menace,  officials  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  the  National  Rifle  Association,  and  of 
the  ’*  alcohol  tax  unit  of  the  United  States  Treasury 
began  a  campaign  several  months  ago  which  they 
hope’*  will  make  every  trophy  in  the  country  really 
harmless.  Most  communities  have  committees  that 
will  arrange’®  for  transportation  of  trophies  to 
experts  for  inspection  and  de-activation. 

If  you  do  not  know  who’*  to  contact  locally,  write 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  for  full”  information.  Do  not  mail 
the  trophy  under  any  circumstances! 

There  is  no  federal  law  requiring”*  de-activation 
of  any  trophies,  nor  is  there  any  law  against  war 
trophies.  Therefore,  no  questions  will  be  asked.’* 
The  sole  purpose  of  this  campaign  is  safety.  After 
all,  that  cigarette  lighter  will  look  just  as  good 
with  the*®  explosive  removed — and  it’ll  be  a  whole 
lot  more  practical.  (411) 


The  Two  Matches 

C)n’E  day  there  was  a  traveler  in  the  woods  in 
California,  in  the  dry  season,  when  the  Trades 
were  blowing’  strong.  He  had  ridden  a  long  way, 
and  he  was  tired  and  hungry,  and  dismounted  from 
his  horse  to  smoke  a  pipe.  But  when*  he  felt  in 
his  pocket  he  found  but  two  matches.  He  struck 
the  first,  and  it  would  not  light. 

“Here  is  a  pretty  state  of*  things!”  said  the 
traveler,  “Dying  for  a  smoke;  only  one  match,  and 
that  certain  to  miss  fire!  Was  there  ever  a  creature* 
10  unfortunate?  And  yet,”  thought  the  traveler. 


“‘suppose  1  light  this  match,  and  smoke  my  pipe, 
and  shake  out  the  dottle®  here  in  the  grass — the 
grass  might  catch  on  fire,  for  it  is  dry  like  tinder; 
and  while  I  snatch  out  the  flames  in  front,  they* 
might  evade  and  run  behind  me,  and  seize  upon 
yon  bush  of  poison  oak ;  before  I  could  reach  it, 
that  would  have  blazed’  up;  over  the  bush  I  see  a 
pitie  tree  hung  with  moss;  that  too  would  fly  in 
fire  upon  the  instant  to  its  topmost”  bough ;  and  the 
flame  of  that  long  torch — how  would  the  trade  wind 
take  and  brandish  that  through  the  inflammable 
forest!  I  hear*  this  dell  roar  in  a  moment  with 
the  jf  int  voice  of  wind  and  fire,  I  see  myself  gal- 
Irp  for  my  soul,  and  the  flying’®  conflagration  chase 
and  outflank  me  through  the  hills;  I  see  this 
pleasant  forest  burn  for  days,  and  the  cattle 
roasted,”  and  the  springs  dried  up,  and  the  farmer 
ruined,  and  his  children  cast  upon  the  world.  'What 
a  world  hangs  upon  this  moment!”** 

VV’ith  that  he  struck  the  match,  and  it  missed  fire. 

“Thank  God!”  said  the  traveler,  and  put  his 
pipe  in  his  pocket.  (259) — Robert  Louis  Stevenson 


Actual  Business  Letters 

Miss  Alice  Hoyt,  888  Bay  Street,  Boston  4, 
.Massachusetts.  Dear  Miss  Hoyt: 

As  one  of  our  charge-account'  customers,  you 
will  note  two  changes  in  the  way  you  receive  your 
bill  from  us  in  the  future. 

First  you  will  note  that  the*  bill  has  stapled  to 
it  all  of  your  original  sales  checks  made  out  when 
you  made  your  purchases,  and  credit  slips  made* 
out  when  you  returned  merchandise  or  made  pay¬ 
ments.  This  gives  you  complete  information  in 
checking  the  items  and*  total  indicated  on  the  bill¬ 
head.  As  you  know,  banks  have  long  used  this 
method  in  their  monthly  statements  of  account®  sent 
to  deposifors. 

You  will  also  find  that  instead  of  receiving  your 
monthly  bill  shortly  after  the*  end  of  each  month 
as  in  the  past,  it  will  arrive  around  the  fifteenth  of 
the  month.  This  is  because  we  are’  inaugurating 
a  new  system  of  “schedule”  billing  which  the  pub¬ 
lic  utility  companies  employ,  and  your  name*  falls 
into  the  HOB-JZ  alphabetical  category,  which  will 
have  its  bills  mailed  approximately*  on  the  fifteenth 
of  each  month.  Your  statement  will  cover  charges 
and  credits  for  the  preceding  thirty  days  and  is'" 
payable,  as  usual,  upon  presentation. 

We  feel  sure  that  you  will  find  these  changes 
a  great  improvement.”  We  greatly  value  your 
patronage  and  hope  to  continue  to  receive  it. 

Yours  very  truly,  (237) 

Mr.  John  M.  Mason,  International  Jewelry  Shop, 
Newark,  New  Jersey.  Dear  Mr.  Mason: 

Where  do  people’  go  shopping  when  the  weather 
is  hot?  To  the  stores  that  are  air-conditioned, 
of  course! 

But  don’t  think  that  only  the*  large  stores  can 
afford  air  conditioning.  The  average  small  store 
can  be  effectively  and  economically®  cooled  by  a 
single  self-contained  Brooks  Air  Conditioner  that 
takes  up  but  two  by  three  feet  of  floor  space. 

We  shall*  be  happy  to  discuss  an  air-conditioning 
plan  for  your  place  of  business.  A  telephone  call 
will  bring  our®  representative  at  once. 

Yours  truly,  (106) 
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Brief  “For  111  Letters 

A.  E.  KLEIN 

Dear  Sir: 

/  hope  that  the  book  which  we  recently  had  the 
pleasure  of  sending  you  has  proved  satisfactory. 

Maybe'^  it  has  proved  so  very  satisfactory  that 
you  would  like  to  know  about  some  of  the  other 
hooks  we  arc'  publishing  this  season.  /  am,  there¬ 
fore,  enclosing  a  card  which  /  hope  you  will  he 
good  enough  to  fill  out  and^  return  to  me.  If  you 
do  this,  it  will  enable  me  to  mail  you  special  an¬ 
nouncements  whenever  we  publish^  a  new  book  on 
subjects  in  which  you  are  very  much  interested. 

tlease  write  to  me  personally  if  there  iV  any 
other  way  in  which  I  may  be  of  service  to  you. 

Yours  very  truly,  (114) 

Dear  Sir: 

You  have  a  special  stake  and  pride  in  being  sure 
that  our  city  schools  and  colleges  are  more  ade¬ 
quately'  financed  to  do  a  better  job  to  get  more 
young  people  ahead  in  life. 

Recently,  our  lower  schools  especially'  have  not 
been  advancing  as  they  should  in  point  of  the  re¬ 
sources  this  city  is  able  to  give  them.  The*  en¬ 
closed  booklet  tells  the  story. 

The  situation  has  become  increasingly  serious. 
We  are  not  starting*  our  young  people  off  with 
educational  equipment  of  a  character  that  this 
great,  wealthy  city  can  be’'  proud  of.  We  all  have 
to  act  together — and  act  now — to  protect  and  im¬ 
prove  public  education  at  every'  level  from  ele¬ 
mentary  school  to  college. 

May  /  offer  several  suggestions  regarding  pos¬ 
sible*  action  that  /  believe  my  fellow  citizens  can 
appropriately  take? 

1.  Let  your  representatives’'  at  the  state  capital 
know  that  you  favor  the  Young  Bill,  which  pro¬ 
vides  many  needed  millions  of  dollars  of  State* 
aid  for  our  local  schools. 

2.  Join  the  Public  Education  Associatuiii,  a  re¬ 
sponsible  and  influentiaP”  body  of  public-spirited 
individuals  banded  together  to  help  improve  out- 
educational'*  system. 

3.  Circulate  the  booklet  that  accompanies  this  let¬ 
ter  in  order  to  interest  others’*  in  this  important 
work. 

4.  Let  the  Public  Education  Association  know 
you  are  willing  to  help  if*  on  a  volunteer  basis  in 
whatever  way  lies  within  your  power. 

I  am  sure  you  take  considerable**  satisfaction  in 
what  you  yourself  have  been  able  to  gain  out  of 
the  citv  schools  and  colleges.  That  is  why^'^  /  am 
hopeful  that  you  will  be  eager  to  act  now  to  save 
our  school  system  from  mediocrity  and'*  inadequacy. 

Cordially  yours,  (325) 

Dear  Sir: 

Your  letter  of  June  8  has  been  referred  to  me 
for  reply.  /  shall  be  glad,  indeed,  to  send  you  a 
number'  of  back  copies  of  the  Business  H'oman  in 
order  that  you  may  familiarize  yourself  with  this 
publication'  for  your  particular  purpose. 

From  the  contents  of  your  letter,  /  note  that  you 
will  not  be  prepared  to  enter*  into  a  thorough  dis¬ 
cussion  of  your  advertising  campaign  until  the 
middle  of  the  month.  Naturally,*  I  will  not  call  on 
you  before  that  time. 

May  I  offer  a  suggestion?  /  think  that  after 
you  have  looked  over*  the  copies  of  the  Business 


tPumau  I  am  sending  you,  it  might  he  a  gntul  idt-a 
to  let  me  have  a*  few  minutes  of  your  time  to  tell 
you  a  little  something  about  this  publication  as  an 
advertising*  medium.  If  so,  /  shall  gladly  call  when 
you  desire,  or  wait  until  the  fifteenth  of  June. 

Very  sincerely  yours,  (160) 

Dear  Madam: 

Sometime  ago  you  registered  at  the  Long  Sewing 
Center.  .-//  that  time  you  also  indicated*  your  de¬ 
sire  to  obtain  a  new  Long  Sewing  Machine.  We 
know  it  will  he  well  worth  waiting  for,  and  wc 
have  your  name'  carefully  filed  s»»  as  to  be  able  to 
make  delivery  as  soon  as  the  date  of  application 
brings  your'  name  to  the  top  of  the  list. 

H’hile  it  is  impossible  at  this  time  to  name  the 
exact  date,  we  hope  to  inform*  you  soon  that  we 
are  ready  to  deliver  your  new  Long.  Shipments  are 
now  being  received  in  steadily  increasing"'  quanti¬ 
ties. 

In  the  meantime  may  we  remind  you  that  the 
Long  Sewing  Center  is  always  at  your  service. 

Very*  truly  yours,  (184) 


Double  Exposure  Letters 

In  “The  Advertiser’s  Dijfest’’ 

O.NK  ('ORPt)R.Vl  ION  RRKSIDKN  r  has  for 
years  separated  his  daily  mail  intf»  two  piles — 
“Strictly  Routine”  and*  “Double  Exposure.”  “Strictly 
Routine”  letters  he  dictates  speedily,  and  signs 
without  reading.  “Double  Exposure”'  letters  he 
dictates  thoughtfully  and  has  typed  on  plain  paper, 
triple-spaced  for  easy  revision.  These  letters  he* 
allows  t«)  “season”  over  night,  or  for  three  or  four 
hours  if  they  must  be  answered  the  same  day 
Invariably*  he  finds  that  a  better  or  less  hack¬ 
neyed  word  or  phrase  can  be  used  here  and  there, 
or  a  brief  paragraph  added  to*  humanize  the  ex¬ 
change  of  correspondence. 

Some  letters  he  revises  drastically,  and  includes 
the  kind  of  points*  that  so  often  rrccur  to  one  after 
a  letter  has  been  mailed. 

This  executive  testifies  that  his  Double*  Ex¬ 
posure  technique  not  only  improves  his  letters  but 
cuts  down  the  volume  of  his  correspondence,  since 
every*  important  letter  he  writes  is  so  carefully 
thought  out  and  so  complete  and  definite  that  it 
obviates*  the  back-and-forth  letters  often  required 
to  cover  all  angles  of  a  situation. — Management  ^ 
Briefs,  No.  12  (Rogers  ST  Slade)  (204) 


Self-Heating  Cans 

Travelers,  hikers,  and  picnickers 

can  now  have  steaming  hot  food,  straight  from 
the  can  to  the  plate,  says  Better  Homes  Sc'  Gardens 
magazine.  The  secret  is  an  outer  jacket  on  the  can 
with  two  compartments,  one  holding  a  chemical* 
and  one  a  liquid.  When  a  hole  is  punched  in  the 
liquid  compartment,  the  fluid  mixes  with  the  chemi¬ 
cal*  and  produces  heat.  Twelve  minutes  later, 
vou  can  open  the  inner  can  and  find  steaming  hot 
hamburgers  in*  tomato  sauce,  piping  hot  beef 
gravy,  fragrant  noodle  and  chicken  dinner,  or 
bubbling  frankfurters  and  beans.  Want  coffee*  or 
hot  chocolate  to  complete  your  meal?  They’ll  come 
in  self-heating  cans,  too,  and  will  he  hot  five 
minute>  after®  you  puncture  the  outer  can.  (1251 
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See  Y ou  Soon ! 

(Junior  0.0^.  Pest) 

Dear  Benny: 

Can  you  meet  me  tomorrow?  I  will  be  there  on 
the  7  o’clock  train.  Dad  is  coming  with  me.  1‘ 
hope  that  you  do  not  mind.  I  have  talked  so  much 
to  him  about  you  and  your  home  that  he  said  he 
would  like  to  visit'  you  and  perhaps  do  a  little 
Ashing  with  your  dad. 

We  will  And  a  hotel  it  you  have  other  guests 
and  his  coming'  would  be  an  inconvenience.  We 
do  not  mind.  Just  being  with  you  for  the  summer 
months  again,  to  help  with  the’  planting  and  the 
haying,  will  be  as  jolly  for  him  as  it  was  for  me. 

I  shall  see  you  soon.  Boy,  what  a  vacation®  we’ll 
have ' 

•Ned  (10^1 


Watch  Out! 

(O.G.A.  Memberthip  Test  for  June) 

'  l.'nK  OLD  RANCiER  took  his  pipe  from  his 
mouth  and  gazed  dreamily  out  over  the  moun- 
taintops.  “Summer  is,  naturally,*  my  busy  time, 
for,  besides  my  regular  duties,  there  are  forest  Ares 
to  Aght.  Lightning  starts  some  of  them,  but*  mostly 
they  are  started  by  people  out  on  vacation  who  for¬ 
get  to  put  out  their  campAres,  or  who  thoughtlessly* 
throw  matches  and  cigarettes  on  the  dry  forest 
fl(W)r  or  into  the  brush.  A  little  breeze  comes  along 
and  .  .  .  Well,  you*  all  know  what  a  forest  Are 
looks  like.  Everybody  should  be  as  careful  about 
Are  in  the  woods  as  in  his®  own  home.”  (tOl) 


Transcription  Practice 

Dear  Mr.  Fisher: 

Will  you  take  just  a  few  minutes  to  help  us  in 
a  survey  we  are  making — the  results  of*  which 
should  be  of  deAnite  value  to  you? 

Our  aim  is  to  And  out  what  manufacturers  and 
merchandisers*  throughout  the  country  have  learned 
from  experience  to  be  the  most  successful  and  pro¬ 
ductive  methods  for  planning*  their  direct  adver¬ 
tising. 

A  similar  survey  made  several  years  ago, 
brought  replies  that  proved  helpful  to*  thousands 
of  Arms  representing  almost  every  line  of  busi¬ 
ness.  However,  there  have  been  so  many  impor¬ 
tant®  developments  in  direct  advertising  since  that 
time  that,  to  keep  up  to  date  on  prevailing  prac¬ 
tices*  and  opinions,  we  feel  a  new  survey  is  called 
for. 

Naturally,  the  value  of  a  survey  such  as  this  de¬ 
pends*  entirely  on  obtaining  a  large  and  repre¬ 
sentative  response.  Therefore,  your  individual 
reply*  will  be  important  and  genuinely  helpful. 

We’ll  appreciate  your  Ailing  out  and  returning 
the  enclosed*  questionnaire  at  your  earliest  con¬ 
venience.  Thanks  very  much  for  your  cooperation. 

Sincerely  yours,  (199) 

Dear  Miss  Hart: 

This  is  obviously  the  age  of  science — everything 
is  linked  to  physics,  mechanics,*  electricity,  or 
chemistry. 

Well,  almost  everything.  Just  one  thing — the 
human  mind — rebels  and  refuses  to*  submit  to  the 


coftiiul  ul  the  scientists.  It  iiiuintains  an  unlaillog 
attachment  f<)r  emotion  rather  than®  the  science  of 
pure  reason. 

And  that  is  exactly  why  letters  enjoy  a  unique 
advantage  in  the  business*  world.  Communica¬ 
tion  of  information  could  be  done  in  mass  printed 
form  much  easier  than  by  letter,  but®  people  like 
to  be  treated  as  individuals  in  a  personal,  friendly 
way. 

In  other  words,  letters  are®  the  best  way  to 
send  your  messages  because  people  are  the  way 
they  are — their  ego  expands  when  they  receive  a' 
personal  message. 

Yes,  perhaps  you  are  right  when  you  suspect 
that  our  writing  about  letters  is  promoted  by*  the 
fact  that  we  manufacture  them  for  you  on  order — 
in  quantity’ — but  all  of  them  as  personal  as  those* 
written  by  yourself. 

Yours  truly,  (186) 


By  Wits  and  Wags 

”1  V\'EN1'  lion  hunting  with  a  club,’’  boasted 
Brown. 

‘‘Hunting  lions  with  a  club?  Weren’t  you 
afraid?” 

“No,  there  were  about  two  hundred  members  in 
the  club.” 

•  •  • 

I'HE  VACATIONIST  was  crossing  a  pasture. 
“Say,  there,’’  he  shouted  to  the  farmer,  “is  this 
bull  safe?” 

“Well,”  said  the  farmer,  “I  reckon  he’s  a  lot 
safer  than  you  are  right  now,” 

•  •  • 

CASEY  and  Murphy  were  admiring  a  big  l.on- 
don  building. 

“It’s  surprisin’,”  said  Casey,  with  a  knowing  air, 
“how  mortar  binds  all  those  hundreds  of  bricks 
together.” 

Murphy  gave  his  companion  a  supercilious  sneer. 
“Whenever  are  ye  goin’  to  learn  a  bit  of  sense, 
(’asey?”  he  replied. 

“Sure  and  whatever  do  ye  mean?”  queried 
Casey. 

“Bricks  aren’t  kept  together  by  mortar,”  Murphy 
explained,  “Mortar  keeps  them  apart.” 

•  •  • 

“WHAT  is  a  budget?” 

“Well,  it  is  a  method  of  worrying  before  you 
spend  instead  of  afterward.” 

•  •  • 

■‘PLE.ASE,  ma’am,  could  you  spare  me  an  old 
coat  ?” 

“But,  my  good  man,  the  one  you  are  wearing 
is  nearly  new.” 

“I  know  it,  ma’am,  and  it’s  this  coat  that  is  ruin¬ 
ing  my  profession.” 

•  •  • 

“JACK,  dear,”  said  the  bride,  “let  us  try  to 
make  the  people  think  we’ve  been  nrarried  a  long 
time.” 

“All  right,  honey,”  came  the  reply.  “But  do 
you  think  you  can  carry  both  suitcases?” 
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r  LOOKOUT 


A.  A.  BOWLE 


1“'^  Acme  Lite  Products  Company  has  intro- 
duced  the  Type-Liter  as  a  new  fluorescent 
typewriter  lamp  adaptable  for  any  standard  type¬ 
writer.  The  device  brings  the  light  directly  over 
the  machine  and  can  be  mounted  in  but  a  few 
minutes,  the  manufacturer  states.  There  is  a 
choice  of  two  colors — mahogany  and  walnut — 
and  the  shade  is  made  of  plastic. 


C'l  Globe-Wernicke  sectional  bookcases  are 
back  again  in  regular  production.  They 
are  made  of  plain  or  quartered  oak,  imitation 
walnut  or  mahogany;  and  the  “economy”  style, 
say  the  manufacturers,  is  popular  in  schools. 


r  i  The  Dazor  floating  lamps,  fluorescent  and 
incandescent,  are  being  distributed  by  Ever- 
Ready  Electric  Company.  These  lamps  feature 
the  floating  arm,  claimed  to  move  freely  into  any 
position  over  the  desk  and  stay  put  without  lock¬ 
ing.  A  choice  is  given  of  four  bases — universal, 
bracket,  desk,  and  pedestal.  The  floating  arm 
enables  the  user  to  raise,  lotver,  push,  pull  or 
tilt  the  reflector  anywhere  within  the  broad  area 
reached  by  the  lamp. 


jrc  Instant  paper  and  card  counter.  Because 
f»f  the  new  pickup  feature  of  the  Potter 
Electronic  counter,  1,000  sheets  and  cards  may¬ 
be  counted  in  one  second,  so  the  manufacturers 
state.  The  cards  are  riffled  by  hand.  The  pick¬ 
up,  resembling  a  phonograph  pickup,  is  moved 
down  the  edge  ot  the  cards  and  the  count  read 
directly  on  the  electronic  counter.  Paper  as 
thin  as  onionskin  or  as  thick  as  cardboard  can 
be  counted  with  this  device.  It  is  made  by  the 
Potter  Instrument  Company. 


Convenient  stock  and  quick,  easy  assembly 
are  features  of  the  new  dictionary  and 
reference  stand  announced  by  Cardinal  Sales, 
Inc.  They  are  of  all-steel  construction  with  1- 
inch  tubular  steel  legs.  Top  measures  12>)4  hy 
24  inches;  height  at  back,  32^  inches;  at  front, 
2844  inches.  Convenient  new  feature  is  open 
steel  storage  shelf.  Furnished  in  brown  only. 


SZn  Copy-Plus,  Inc.,  recently  introduced  the 
"  new  Copy-Plus  fluid  duplicator,  claiming 
amazingly  simple  operation.  The  manufacturers 
assert  that  you  just  type  or  write  on  the  master 
sheet  in  either  or  all  of  our  different  colors, 
start  the  fluid  supply,  raise  the  freed  tray,  lower 
the  receiving  door,  insert  the  master  sheet  in  the 
push  button  master  clamp,  trip  the  impression 
control  lever,  and  on  the  very  first  turn  of  the 
drum  Copy-Plus  will  produce  a  positive  copy- 
face  up.  It  will  handle  sizes  3  by  5  to  9  by  17 
inches. 


CO  E.  W.  Pike  &  Company  has  added  a  new 
unbreakable  cast  iron  moistener  for  letters, 
stamps,  and  labels.  The  product  has  attractive 
black  wrinkle  finish  and  chromium  cover.  This 
moistener,  A^Iodel  3C,  has  a  rubber-padded  base 
and  a  3-inch  adjustable  brush,  which  is  self¬ 
cleaning. 


A.  Bowie  June,  1948 

The  Business  Education  World 
270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  oblij^ation,  further  in¬ 
formation  about  the  products  circled  below: 

52,  53,  54,  55,  56,  57,  58 


Name  . . 
Address 


I  would  also  like  to  know  more  abf.ut : 

D  Gregg’s  Principle  of  Business  EJucntion.  .(front  cover) 


.  □  Remington-Rand’s  Identic  Filing  Sets . (page  i) 

□  Burroughs’  business  machines . (page  ii) 

□  Hammond’s  Adjustable  Typing  Desk . (page  567) 

□  Eraser-Stik  . (l>age  569) 

□  Gregg  Writer  subscriptions . (page  619) 

□  Gregg’s  Typing  for  Colleges . . (back  cover) 

n  Remington-Rand  typewriters  . (back  cover) 
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Produces  College-Trained  Typists 


GREGG  TYPING 

FOR 

COLLEGES 


Gregg  Typing 
for 

Colleg  es 

By 

REYNOLDS  and  SMITH 


I  y ping  for  Colleges  puts  a  hnishcd  touch  on  the  student’s  training,  a  quality  that  the 
Dusinessman  expects  ot  the  lollege-tra/ned  typist.  1  his  unusually  complete  text  teaches  the  fine 
points  of  job  techniques  and  "tricks  of  the  trade  "  that  speed  up  production  and  improve  its 
quality,  many  of  them  appearing  for  the  first  time  in  a  typing  text. 


Meets  Varied  Teaching  Situations 

Cregg  Typing  for  Colleges  is  equally  adaptable  to  class  or  individual  study — all  instructions 
are  carefully  written  and  arranged;  the  clear  lesson  pattern  stresses  how  to  practice  as  well 
as  what  and  how  much  to  practice;  each  lesson  provides  intelligent  motivation  and  guidance; 
key-operating  techniques  and  model  forms  are  visually  presented;  practice  material  is  specially 
chosen  to  fit  each  need  and  is  expertly  graded. 


Gets  Qiiantity-with-Quality  Production 

T  he  big  objective  of  Gregg  Typing  for  Colleges  is  quantity-with-quality  production  of  practical 
typing  jobs.  T  he  emphasis  is  first  placed  on  the  development  of  basic  typing  skill.  Simple, 
practical  work  is  introduced  in  Lesson  23;  letters  in  Lesson  27.  The  emphasis  on  job  produc¬ 
tion  increases  as  the  student  progresses  through  the  text.  The  concluding  part  of  the  text  offers 
a  realistic,  fully  integrated  business-office  project. 


Investigate  this  ne»  college  typing  text  for  use  in  your  classes. 
H  rite  our  nearest  office 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York  16  Chicago  3  San  Francisco  2  Boston  16  Dallas  1  Toronto  5  London,  W.C.  1 


To  request  more  information,  you  may  wish  to  use  the  check-coupon  on  pa^e  624. 


THE  FIRST  name  in  typewriters 


KEY  TO  A  TYPIST’S  IIEAIIT 


^  Here’s  a  new  typing  feature . . .  the  smoothest,  easiest,  quickest 
way  you’ve  ever  known,  to  turn  out  letters  any  hoss  will  he  proud 
to  sign.  Keyboard  Margin  Control*,  we  call  it.  Your  fingers  never  leave  the 
keyboard  ...  a  flick  of  the  keys,  and  both  margins  are  set  — click!  Now  you 
can  have  margin  setting  where  it  really  belongs  .  .  .  on  the  keyboard.  It  steps 
up  performance,  steps  down  fatigue.  You’ll  find  it  only  on  the  Remington 
KMC*—  the  latest  of  many  reasons  why  more  Remingtons  have  been  bought 
than  any  other  typewriter.  See  it  today!  There’s  nothing  else  like  it  in  Wping! 


4-PiKitio«,  3-Track  Ribbon  Control  saves  you 
ntoney,  gives  one  third  more-  ribbon  usage 


Key  Trip  instantly  releases  mis-stroked 
keys  that  iam— no  more  smudged  fingers 


Itnty  thf  liftnin/iltui 

iCtrr'a  you  o/f  tS  nl  no  fxirti  rttmt 


Longer  Writing  Line  often  eliminates  the 
need  lor  an  eitra,  wider  carriage  machine 


•  KMC  and  Keyboard  Margin  Control,  T.  M, 
C>  1947  by  Remington  Rand  Inc. 


To  request  more  information,  you  may  wish  to  use  the  check-coupon  on  pace  624. 
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